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J HE report of the special Grand Jury which has been in- 
I quiring into the Iroquois Theatre fire, while in the main 

sensible and satisfactory, has none the less its curious 
features and one of them so singular that it might be held to 
be purely and solely American. “In fixing the liability,” says 
the jury, ‘‘our first inquiry was necessarily to ascertain upon 
whom rested the responsibility of furnishing the apparatus 
necessary to extinguish fire.” ‘The use of the adverb “ neces- 
sarily” seems to require explanation and justification ; but, 
admitting that both could be given, the inference to be drawn 
from the jury’s statement is clearly that it is the unavoidable 
destiny of a theatre to burn and hence it is the paramount 
duty of owners, lessees or managers to have fire-apparatus at 
hand, whether the stage has scenery or the parquet has stalls. 
So far as having at band a few buckets of water to extinguish 
the flaming skirt of a ballet-dancer, perhaps the jury’s reason- 
ing is sound ; but to hold that a theatre must, before all things, 
be equipped with a powerful fire-apparatus well manned seems, 
in view of what we moderns know about incombustible building 
and fire-resisting methods and materials, like promulgating a 
rather antiquated brlief. Still, acting on its sta’ed programme 
the jury finds indictments for “manslaughter” against the 
manager, the business-manager and the stage-manager. Next, 
it finds that “ the city ordinances with r spect to the inspection 
of theatres’ were not complied with and so brings indictment 
for ‘palpable omission of duty” against the Building Com- 
missioner and a Building Inspector. This seems to us to be 
clearly inadequate and suggests that the jury was not indis- 
posed to use the white wash- brush, and such intention on their 
part seems to be indicated by the specious reasoning they 
advance for holding the mayor of the city absolved from all 
responsibility in the matter. 





NDER the well understood fiction of the common law, 
( that no man can be held blameless for not knowing every 

law that may affect his actions, there is no good reason, 
perhaps, why the three managers should not be indicted for 
manslaughter, if any one can feel that anything is to be gained 
by still further harrowing their feelings. But if the private 
individual is held to be bound to know the laws, so, too, are 
the officials of the Building Department, and more than that, 
they are bound to have not merely a constructive knowledge of 
such laws but an actual and intimate knowledge, since they 
have taken oath to enforce them, and to be enforced laws must 
be known by the enforcer. How, then, the persons guilty of 
the greater crime can be indicted in a lesser degree than those 
whose criminality was obviously smaller can be understood 
only by the jurymen. The explanation probably lies in the 
fact that the jury felt it desirable to minimize, so far as pos- 
sible, the responsibility of the municipality, having an eye to 
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the certain bringing of suits against the city and the known 
fact that claims in the amount of tens of millions of dollars are 
at this moment overshadowing the city treasury in the shape of 
“sidewalk damage” suits. Possibly the jury would have 
liked to go farther and hold all the city officials blameless, but 
the members evidently realized that the public was in no mood 
to tolerate such flippant treatment. We have no grudge against 
the Mayor of Chicago, but we do sincerely regret that he has 
escaped indictment. The only palliation of what now must 
remain a mere wanton waste of hundreds of presumptively 
useful lives would have been the realization that, because of 
it, some real and lasting good had been accomplished. It 
would have been a grand thing for civilization to have it es- 
tablished that the highest executive authorities could be held 
personally responsible, both criminally and in the way of civil 
damages, for the non-enforcement of the laws they were sworn 
to enforce. Just as it is certain that the last case of capital 
punishment will not prevent the next murder, so it is sure that 
in a year or so stage-managers will be just as careless and 
building-inspectors just as ignorant and inefficient; but if it 
might have been determined that the mayor of a city could be 
held personally responsible for infractions of the law, a per- 
manent improvement in the conditions of urban life would have 
been won. 


J HE Classic conundrum quis custodiet ipsos custodes? is to 
| receive a new solution in Chicago where the City Council 

has authorized the Mayor to appoint a special committee 
of three to investigate the workings of the Building Depart- 
ment. While it would seem as though the mayor normally 
must have the power to appoint such a committee of his own 
motion, he will doubtless be glad to conform to the resolution 
of a codrdinate branch of the municipal government. But, as 
the committee is to be selected from the Board of Aldermen, a 
body whose rectitude and morality is not always above sus- 
picion, we question whether the investigation will be product- 
ive of the best results, ‘The value, the propriety, the necessity 
of investigating the action of municipal officials is beyond 
question, but it is also beyond question that such investigatic ns 
should be couducted by impartial and unofficial inquirers. Real 
reforms have oftenest resulted from the efforts of a citizens’ 
reform movement acting through committees of disinterested 
private persons, serving without pay uader the stimulus of an 
aroused public indiguation. But such independent public effort 
is only occasional and sporadic and is generally undertaken in 
the spirit that stimulates those who take part in a forlorn hope. 
It would seem as if our form of political government might be 
easily improved if these independent citizens’ investigations 
could be made to form a permanent part of it. A well-mean- 
ing mayor could always find capable, intelligent and public- 
spirited citizens willing to serve on such investigating boards 
without pay, and different committees conducting different 
examinations could do the work expeditiously, honestly and 
without imposing too great a burden on the members of any 
given committee. But the investigating of one official by 
another, even if that other be attached to the legal branch of 
the government, smacks too much of collusion and conceal- 
ment, in the light of the history of municipal government in 
this country. 





) ] HOSE miracles of flimsiness with the aid of which the 
| builders of the last generation were wont to erect their 

high buildings — six or eight stories high— have long 
since given place to substantial scaffoldings designed on scientific 
principles, and with their several parts carefully computed and 
adjusted by competent engineers. It is seldom nowadays that 
a building is seen enshrouded in a close network of hemlock 
boards and three by-four spruce scantling, shaken by every 
breeze and trembling under the footfalls of the mechanics 
forced to risk their lives upon them. Nothing better typifies 
the advance that the art of building has made in this country 
than the difference between the former unsubstantial scaffold- 
ing, costing a few hundred dollars, built on the spot and 
destroyed there on the completion of the job, and the present 
substantial central sceffolding that has cost ten or twenty 
thousand dollars, which is part of the contractor’s permanent 
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plant and is used over and over again. Midway between the 
two systems come the lashed scaffoldings, long in use in Europe 
and for a still longer time in Japan, which embrace the pos- 
sibilities of handiness, safety and continuity of useableness, 
avd it is very strange that a method so long known and so 
good should never bave won a foothold in cur practice, Fur- 
ther, a serious accident in Chicago last week makes one wonder 
whether the use of rope lashings might not even yet be adopted 
to advaptage in our modern scaffolding. If the sudden and 
total collapse of the great central interior scaffolding, more than 
a hundred and fifty feet high, used during the construction of 
the dome of the United States Post-office in that city was 
really caused, as at first suggested, by the breaking or dropping 
out of some important bolt, accidentally left improperly secured, 
it seems plain that if the joints had been made with lashings 
and not with bolts the accident would have been avoided. 





Hotel Darlington on West 46th Street, New York, Tues- 

day afternoon, has all the air of being due to sheer criminal 
carelessness on the part of the owners and contractors. The 
framework, which had reached the height of eleven out of 
the twelve intended stories, gave way, owing. it is supposed, 
to the overloading of the two upper floors; and in its fall not 
ouly killed several persons in the new building itself, but also 
others in the Hotel Patterson, adjoining, which was partially 
crushed by the falling masses of metal. As it is alleged that 
‘repeated violations” of the law have been filed with the 
Building Department —a fresh one the day before the acci- 
dent —aguinst the owners and builders of the structure, the 
Allison Realty Company, the lex talionis is likely to be rigidly 
enforced against it, and the public will be keen to see that this 
is done, since the continued prosecution of the work in face of 
these formal complaints will surely suggest to every one the 
existence of “graft” and “pull” which involve not only 
ie Realty Company but the Building Department as well. ~ 


A’ this writing the collapse of the steel framework of the 


T is evident that this very unusual winter is to be followed 
] within a very few weeks by an equally extraordinary but 

much more disastrous early spring, and those on whom re- 
sponsibility rests should already be preparing to apply such 
preventives or remedies as modern knowledge may suggest. 
The spring freshets everywhere are likely to be very severe, 
and owing to the deforestation of hillsides in many places this 
water is sure tocome down with unusual rapidity. The sudden 
pressure and passage of such large volumes of water would 
bring evils enough to those living and having business interests 
in river valleys, but as the situation will be greatly complicated 
by the manner in which the ice * goes out,” it would seem to be 
the duty of engineering bodies and public officials everywhere 
to consider whether the condition of the streams in their 
neighborhood can be made less dangerous by aiding the forces 
of Nature in any way or at any time. The use of explosives 
after ice-jams have formed is common enough, but it seems 
possible that these dangerous natural dams might be prevented 
now and then by watchfulness and prompt action. At the 
best, the daily papers will soon be filled with accounts of 
wrecked dams, destroyed mills and bridges, and houses and 
their occupants swept away and swallowed up in the icy floods. 





| HE burning of the Wisconsin State-house at Madison on 
the twenty-seventh ultimo, makes one more chance for the 
display of that complacent selfishness that, under the guise 
of State pride, leads architects to protest against the admission 
of alien architects in competition, causes labor unions to “ re- 
solve’ that the structures must be built only by label wearers, 
natives of the soil, and induces material-men to demand that 
none but local materials shall enter into the building. Even if 
all these demands shall be conceded, it must be granted that 
the new building is likely to be satisfactory, if we may take as 
samples of possible accomplishment the library buildings at 
Milwaukee and Madison, although we believe these happen to 
be the work of the same designers. If there is anything of a 
spirit of enlightened public emulation in the State, it may be 
fanned into a state of ardent excitation by calling to mind that 
there is not far away, at St. Paul, a very successful building, 
the capitol of a sister and not materially more wealthy State, 
which it would be just as well to surpass if possible. 


6¢ YQVHE Central Soapmakers’ Union, having voted that each 

cake of soap made must henceforward bear the imprint 

of the union ‘label,’ now offers a large reward for the 
discovery of a process that shall make soap insoluble, to 
the end that the ‘label’ may not be destroyed and the right 
of the Soapmakers’ Union to be held next neighbor to the 
Almighty may be beyond dispute.” It does not seem improb- 
able that we may find in the morning paper any day some such 
statement as the above, as it would be no more extravagant a 
position for Labor to take than that asserted by the National 
Building Trades Council of America, which is demanding that 
a “union label” shall be affixed to every building in the 
country, and has “adopted” a bronze label, fourteen inches 
long, for business and public buildings and one of aluminium, 
five inches long, for dwelling-houses. The only thing that is 
surprising in this demand is its simple unbusinesslikeness. 
Why be content with one label to a building? why not call 
for one upon each brick and shingle and so earn enough by 
their enforced sale to building owners to keep the Union 
treasury always full to the brim? Or why not join bands with 
the soapmakers, and, in place of bronze and aluminium, demand 
labels of the new insoluble soap? Soap labels though insoluble 
would certainly weaken the buildings and so produce decay 
and cause later employment of good union labor. It would but 
be following in the steps of the union bottle-blowers who are 
pledged to break every bottle that is found in their way —all 
“for the good of the trade.” 


T is a great pity that what there is of good —and there is 
much —in the union movement should be discredited by 
such constant mistakes as this label campaign, of which the 

most certain effect is to cause genuine and constant irritation 
in the minds of the general public, and the public is not to be 
constantly irritated with impunity by any one. This demand 
by the National Building Trades Council of America — what- 
ever that high-sounding body may really be — is advanced on 
the plea that the label will make it plain that the building has 
been erected by “thorough mechanics earning fair wages” 
and that it will be “the best guaranty that the building is 
safe, substantial, and in a sanitary condition.” Architects at 
la-t have no misunderstanding as to the real quality of union 
labor and would know, and make known to others, that the 
union label on a building inevitably meant that dilatory 
methods had been adopted during building operations to the 
consequent increase of cost without any “equivalent gain in 
real value to the estate, and that, more than probably, it 
meant workmanship slighted, hurried or abandoned and over- 
sights forgotten in order that the sacred hours of labor might 
not be overstepped by a second’s effort. Owners of estates 
would know that the presence of the label would seriously 
depreciate the selling value of their property and would hasten 
to add the bronze or aluminium label to the stores of the near- 
est junk shop. The effort to introduce the union label as a 
bit of “building material” is merely silly; but then, too, 
many of the efforts of unionized labor are merely silly, symp- 
tomatic perhaps of the epoch. 





EOPLE cannot but watch with interest the outcome of the 
projected new East River bridge in New York. There 
seems obviously something in the situation that needs ex- 

planation. The proved neglect of the old East River Bridge 
and the consequent disquieting accidents certainly justified 
Mayor Low in putting the Bridge Department into new 
hands. His selection of Mr. Lindenthal met with almost uni- 
versal approbation in professional circles and the work carried 
on and prepared by that official during his term of office has 
been no less warmly approved; but as soon as Tammany is 
again in power the bridges are put back into the hands, very 
largely, of the men who were displaced by the reform admin- 
istration. This may be a judicious course ; but when one recalls 
that one of Mr. Lindenthal’s pet projects was the substitution 
of eye-bar cables for spun-wire cables, and further recalls 
that during the Lexow, or a later, inquiry it was revealed to the 
public that there was a close "business connection between 
the family of Boss Croker and the Roebling family, who are 
largely interested in making wire cables, it is not difficult to 
surmise why the Bridge Department was put back essentially 
under its former control. When it is observed how instantly the 
eye-bar plan is thrown out and wire suspension cables insisted 
upon, cause and effect seem plain in view. 
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RESULTS OF THE INQUIRIES INTO THE 
BURNING OF THE IROQUOIS THEATRE. 


T the date of writing last month, no conclusion had been ar- 
rived at, as to where the blame should be laid for the Iroquois 
disaster. Six or seven weeks have passed since then, and 

though the horror of the thing has abated, because the human mind 
is not capable of remaining at such high tension for so long, still the 
hideousness of the whole matter yet remains with us, and so all the 
inquiries have been thorough and far reaching. 

First came the work of the coroner’s jury, which was accomplished 
while every one clamored for vengeance and the public were not capa- 
ble of very dispassionate judgment. This spirit did not enter into the 
work of the jury, and, generally, their verdict was considered fair and 
just, eight men being held to the grand jury as responsible for the 
disaster. First of these was the Mayor of the city, Mayor Carter 
Harrison, the jury declaring that his “tendency to shirk responsi- 
bility is the cause of a weak course and inefficiency in the City-hall 
administration.” Following his indictment was that of Will J. Davis, 
president of the Iroquois Theatre Company and manager of the 
theatre, held responsible for neglect in not seeing that the theatre was 
properly constructed and properly equipped. William H. Musham, 
Chief of the Fire Department, was next on the list and he was held 
responsible for not seeing that the theatre was equipped with fire- 
apparatus as required by the ordinance and with not properly in- 
structing fireman William C. Sallers in his duties. 

Following Musham was George Williams, Building Commissioner, 
held responsible for allowing the [roquois Theatre to be opened when 
not completed and without having made a thorough inspection of the 
structure and its equipments. 

Edward Laughlin, Building Inspector, was judged guilty of gross 
negligence in reporting the theatre “0. K.,” when it was not prop- 
erly furnished and equipped. Following these indictments were 
three others, that of William C. Sallers, house fireman at the theatre, 
James E. Cummings, stage-carpenter at the theatre and William 
M’Mullen, operator of the flood-light. 

The fact that Benjamin Marshall, the architect, was not indicted 
shows that, in the main, the actual city building ordinances were 
complied: with, and when violated it was generally in matters per- 
taining to the equipment of the theatre, rather than the actual con- 
struction. That the building was fireproof there has been no 
question, as stated in last month's letter. That the floor plan was 
altogether wise might at least be open to discussion. 

The points that have been most severely criticised were, first, the 
very unsa‘isfactory outline of the lot, in the shape of the letter L, on 
which the building was erected, which almost of necessity compelled 
that the main foyer and exits should be at right angles to the audi- 
torium. No direct exits were possible and the occupants of seats at 
the farther side were obliged to cross the entire auditorium to reach 
the regular stairways and corridors. This naturally resulted at the 
time of the fire in terrific crowds at these main exits from the main 
floor and balconies. ‘This unfortunate arrangement was most horri- 
bly emphasized by the frequent insertion of two or three unex pected 
steps in the corridors. At one point in this main exit from the first 
balcony four such steps occurred, upon which, in the mad rush in the 
dark, people stumbled and fell. Aiso at this same point the stairway 
from the upper balcony came upon this landing, the result of this 
combined objectionable arrangement being the most horrible loss of 
life at any one place in the building, one hundred and seventy-four 
bodies being found at this spot. Another frightful point and a great 
mistake in the plan was in the exit from the upper gallery. What 
appeared to be the main passage towards the street, some 10 or 12 
feet wide, fine and broad in general effect, instead of continuing in 
this manner to the street, as required by law, in reality gradually 
narrowed down to about 3 feet wide, terminating in a small flight of 
steps leading to the manager’s office. The door at the bottom of 
these steps, at the time of the fire, was closed and locked. People 
rushed along this corridor only to fall down the steps and be piled in 
a mass against the locked oak door. So high was this stack of bodies 
that one man crawled over them, broke the transom over the door 
and let himself down on the other side. To be sure, a small staircase 
led from this suite: of offices, to which the closed door should have 
given access, but in its narrowest place it was only 2 feet, 2 inches 
wide, and could never have served as a practical exit, as demanded 
by law. On the farther side of the auditorium were numerous 
French-windows, leading out onto iron fire-escapes in the alley. In 
order, however, not to disfigure the decoration there was no sign 
indicating their character. Moreover, they were all more or less 
concealed, even when the lights were on, by velvet draperies. Con- 
sequently very few appreciated their nature and object. The 
theatre employés either criminally or ignorantly failed to open them, 
so that the very few that were finally wrenched open by the panic- 
stricken prisoners in the dark, availed to serve anything like the 
number of persons that they should. The whole arrangement at 


these exitsse emed most criminal. The sashes themselves were un- 
usually heavy and solid and fastened with the regular espagnolette 
French-window fastening, quite unfamiliar to the ordinary person, 
and even when familiar none too easy to operate quickly. Even 
with the French window itself once opened, heavy shutters still 
barred the way. ‘They in their turn had a rather complicated latch, 
little known to the average person. Still worse, when finally thrown 
open, the shutter, standing straight out, stopped the passage of people 
coming down the fire-escape from above, so that many were crowded 
off and fell to the alley below. 

In the interior of the theatre, the stage was completely denuded of 
all material that could be burned, and as one looked from the stage 
into the body of the house, it seemed very evident that the flames, 
unchecked by the asbestos curtain or any other contrivance, rolled 
out into the house and were especially drawn upward to the great 
ventilator, nearly over the centre of the balvony. Ali the uphoistery 
was charred and burned, as seen from the stage. If, however, one 
viewed the seats of the parquette from the rear, the upholstery, ex- 
cept in the first few rows, was entirely uninjured. [his clearly 
shows the direction from which the flames came. On the stage itself 
the reflectors of certain sidclights stood out at right angles to the 
proscenium-arch, back against which they were supposed to fold, 
when not in use. Upon one of these, ten or fifteen feet up, the 
asbestos curtain evidently caught and so entirely failed to accomplish 
the object for which it was putin. That the curtain was of asvestos 
there can be no question, as numerous fragments of it Were strewn 
about in front of the stage and in the orchestra pit. Ou the stage 
there appeared to have been absolutely no fire-appliauces, now even 
a hose properly connected and in working order, much less any 
sprinkling system. The only means provided to fight fire was a 
patent chemical fire-extinguisher. When, however, the fire started, 
it was above the head and impossible to reach with the cuemical. 
All testimony shows that the most rudimentary precautivns agains 
fire would have been ail that was neeessary to Lave stopped the 
blaze, showing again the same criminal argligence or stupidity as in 
the fire-escape exits. In plauning the building a very la ge vent- 
lator over the stage was arranged fur the very purpose ot allowing 
the flames to escape upward, directly thruugh the rout, the hea 
automatically opening the coasirucuuon. Workmen. however, lad 
never entirely completed this ventilator and when itt i bad been 
held closed by strong pieces ot wood cut tu fii. Lhis ventilator being 
closed, the flames naturally rushed out over the auditorium aud vut 
towards the other ventilator will finally the intense heat broke con- 
siderable of the glass in the stage vent and we flames es aped io 
that direction. 

As stated above, the fireproof character of the building trom the 
structural side bas been must thorouguly demonstrated. A litle 
plaster here and there has fallen off, puruous of wire-lath are vcca- 
sionally exposed and patches of plaster stow signs of disintegration, 
but nothing is at all serious and nothing that could not be easily 
repaired or replaced. In fact the insurance is said to have been 
already adjusted at not far from $30,000 and the intention is now 
reported to be to repair and refinisu the building and open again as 
a theatre, although with a different name. At one Lime it was hoped 
that some valuable experiments might have been made in such a 
manner as to reproduce the conflagration itself by burning excelsior 
and other inflammable materials placed upon the stage. It was 
found, however, impossible to carry out this scheme owing to the 
objections of underwriters on the adjoining buildings. 

The main impression produced upon one in visiting the building 
and going over the testimony is that the work had been too much 
crowded at the end, and a host of minor but very essential details left 
unfinished. A most frantic endeavor was made to give the effect of 
a finished building, at the time of opening, and a permit was then 
obtained and the house formally opened. After that, apparently, no 
effort or attempt was made to complete the unfinished details, nor in 
any way to provide for the safety of the patrons. 

All expert advice by the different committees spoken of in last 
month’s letter has been given freely and has greatly facilitated the 
work of the coroner and grand jury in the way of classifying wit- 
nesses, etc. The work of these special experts has seemed to aid in 
formulating and crystalizing general opinions so that more just views 
and conclusions could be arrived at, where at first all was confusion 
and excitement. 

The grand jury on the 20th of February finished its work and 
brought in indictments: four of the eight men who were indicted by 
the coroner's jury and one new name came into the grand jury’s 
indictment. Manager Will J. Davis, Thomas J. Noonan, treasurer 
of the theatre, and James E. Cummings, stage-carpenter, were charged 
with manslaughter, because they all had actual knowledge of the 
condition of the theatre and all had equal authority to purchase fire- 
apparatus and did not. Against Building Commissioner Williams 
the charge stood for misfeasance, as was also the case with Building 
Inspector Edward Laughlin. 

In the report which accompanied the indictments the jury did not 
exonerate the city official from a certain amount of blame. It reads: 


“ While the indictments returned in a measure express our judg- 
ment and censure, we cannot refrain from saying that this awful 
visitation of grief and sorrow upon this community, made the more 
impressive by the pitiful rehearsals before us, might have been spared 
by greater vigilance and fidelity to duty on the part of public officials 
and by prompt and strict enforcement of the laws.” 
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Regarding the failure to indict the Mayor himself, the grand jury 
explained that he personally had not received any report of the 
violations of the building-laws at the theatre and consequently 
“the contingency, therefore, upon which his liability would arise, 
never happened, as far as the jury were able to ascertain.” In 
regard to the indictment of the Building Commissioner the report 
further says: 


“That the city ordinance with respect to the inspection of theatres 
for the purpose of determining their safety and whether they were 
equipped with the appliances required for extinguishing fire were not 
complied with, was fully evidenced, and that such inspection devolved 
primarily upon the Commissioner of Buildings is clearly manifest. 

“In the case of the Iroquois Theatre he neither inspected it nor 
caused it to be inspected, and personally approved its license after 
it had opened. To say nothing of the palpable omission of duty 
required of him in any other respect, his failure to make such inspec- 
tion is enough to justify the indictment we have returned against 
him for misfeasance and palpable omission of official duty.” 


As stated in last month’s letter one of the local papers here organ- 
ized a commission composed of architects, engineers, building con- 
tractors and fire-insurance specialists to look into the other theatres 
and places of amusement to find in what measure they conformed to 
or violated the city building ordinances. 

heir work has been very full and thorough, and their tabulated 
report a matter of considerable interest. Not one of the thirty-five 
playhouses conformed to the laws in all particulars. In just what 
particular they failed to comply was interesting to note. In regard 
to the demand for an asbestos-curtain nearly all large downtown 
theatres comply: the Auditorium, Chicago Opera-house, Mc Vicker’s, 
the Grand Opera-house, the Great Northern and the Illinois all have 
asbestos-curtains, the Garrick alone failing in this particular. Not 
one of the theatres, large or small, had the automatic sprinkler 
demanded by law. The Illinois, the comparatively new theatre 
under the same management as the Iroquois and designed by the 
same architect, complied in more particulars to the law than almost 
any theatre in town, except perhaps the old McVicker’s theatre, 
which fails to comply in numerous particulars connected with the 
fireproof construction. 

That none of the theatres was above reproach is known from the 
fact that immediately after the Iroquois fire they were all ordered 
closed by the Mayor. 

rhis enforced period of rest for the theatres has been one of 
“ Sturm und Drang” for the city fathers. They have been attempt- 
ing to remodel the city ordinances, to make them so ideal that in six 
months they can all be absolutely ignored, as far as their enforce- 
ment is concerned, and still shall be so framed as to make every 
house of entertainment in the city a place of safety in case of a fire 
or panic, or rather a place where a fire or panic could never occur. 
As is usual after such a horrible accident, due to gross carelessness 
and neglect of duties on the part of public officials and those in 
authority around the theatre, the tendency has been to rush off 
in the other direction and make the laws so strict that no existing 
playhouse could ever conform to them and uo fature one could ever 
afford to comply with them. 

Most of the theatres have now been allowed to open, temporary 
concession having been made to them till they can gain time to fit 
themselves to comply with the demand. Most of them have the 
notice hanging out on the street, “gallery closed.” 





CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY OF COMMITTEE AP- 
POINTED TO INVESTIGATE CAUSES LEADING UP 


TO IROQUOIS THEATRE CATASTROPHE. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Jan. 8, 1904. 
Hon. Carter H. Harrison, Mayor OF THE City oF CHICcaGo: — 

Sir, — In compliance with your request of the 31st ult., to make a 
thorough examination of the Iroquois Theatre and of the causes 
leading up to the terrible disaster of Wednesday, December 30, 1903, 
we have made a careful investigation; have examined many wit- 
nesses, and beg to submit herewith an outline of our conclusions and 
summary of the same, together with a copy of the testimony we have 
taken. 

We find the primary cause to have been sparks or heat from an 
electric-arc projector, spot or flood light, igniting draperies back of 
proscenium arch some distance above stage floor. 

We further find that fire extended, on account of lack of adequate 
means at hand to extinguish it, the “kilfyre” proving ineffective, 
and there being provided no vertical stand-pipes containing water 
under pressure and connected with hose on hose-racks at convenient 
locations on flies and bridges, no automatic sprinklers, and no hooks 
which could have been used to tear down the burning portion of the 
scenery. 

We further find that the fire spread to auditorium in consequence 
of the fire-curtain not operating effectively, because of delay in at- 
tempting to operate same until fire bad obtained some headway ; it 
may have been obstructed by some projection or on account of de- 
fective operating devices and in consequence of friction against 
brick proscenium-wall due to expansion of air or gases resulting 
from burning scenery and stage doors being opened. There was no 


outlet opened at top of stage to permit escape of smoke, other gases 
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and flames and secure an upward draught on stage side of pros- 
cenium-wall, the ventilator being closed and the automatic opening 
skylights which were provided for this purpose being prevented 
from operation by fastenings of wire and props. Exits providing 
outlets for smoke and gases near rear of auditorium at a height 
above proscenium-arch, drew the heated smoke, other gases and 
flames toward the people through the auditorium to these outlets. 
The gases produced by the fire, being highly heated and thus made 
much lighter than the cold outer air, were forced upward by the inrush 
of the air through stage door, and, finding no opening above stage, 
were forced into auditorium and compelled to find escape at the top 
of the house, following natural laws, the action being similar to a 
large old-fashioned open fireplace with the flue closed, proscenium- 
arch corresponding to the fireplace opening and the space over the 
stage to the walls of the flue. 
We further find that the loss of life was due : — 


First: — To panic, coupled with the fact that exits were not desig- 
nated; steps were found placed at door openings, and numerous 
doors were locked or bolted with devices not familiar to the general 
public; all exits were not manned; independent gallery stairs, 
required by law, were closed against exit by a dead-locked door at 
the foot of top flight. The arrangement of these stairs was of faulty 
construction as to width, pitch, turns and railings. The outer iron 
alley shutters, not being opened and swung back against the wall 
before the performance, were opened later during panic, and prevented 
people from continuing down the fire-escape, on account of the cross- 
bars getting caught on the railing of the fire-escape, thus effectually 
blocking the passage. It should be noted that while, in the main, 
stairways of ample width were provided, some of these at least were 
confusing in arrangement to excited people whose natural inclination 
would be to leave the house by the same exits used on entering, the 
audience being admitted through one entrance only on each floor. It 
might also be stated that ample exit provisions were made, and that 
the doors in same were bolted with bolts which could have been 
operated from the auditorium side by any one without the use of keys, 
but that the publie did not understand their use and the ushers did 
not have time, or were not properly drilled, or neglected to open a 
number of them. 

Second : — Asphyxiation, due to first hot blast of smoke and gases 
from stage fire. 

Third : —On account of exits being blockaded as a result of people 
falling; and on account of the fact that fire-escapes from upper 
exits passed lower exits out of which flames were bursting. 


SUMMARY. 


I. What was primary cause of Iroquois Theatre building fire ? 

(a) Sparks of heat from an electric projector, spot or flood 
light, igniting draperies back of proscenium arch about twelve feet 
above stage-floor. 


II. Why did fire extend ? 
1. No adequate means at hand to extinguish same. 

(a) The “kilfyre” provided proved ineffective. 

()) The absence of vertical stand-pipes containing water under 
pressure provided and connected with hose on hose-racks at con- 
venient locations on flies and bridges. No automatic sprinklers. 

(c) The absence of hooks which could have been used to tear 
down the burning portion of the scenery. 


IIf. Why did fire spread to auditorium ? 

1. ‘The fire-curtain did not operate effectively ; the descent was 
probably interfered with by some projection. 

(a) On account of delay in attempting to operate same until 
fire had obtained some headway. 

(6) On account of insufficient provision for effectively operat- 
ing same. 

(c) On account of air pressure producing friction against 
brick wall, due to expansion of air or gases resulting from burn- 
ing of scenery. 

(d) Stage doors leading to outer air were open. 

2. ‘There was no outlet open at top of stage to permit escape 
of smoke and other gases and secure an upward draught on stave 
side of proscenium-wall, the ventilator being closed and the auto- 
matic-opening skylights provided for the purpose were prevented 
from operating by being fastened with wire and props. 

(a) Exits providing outlets for smoke and gases were provided 
at rear of auditorium at a height above proscenium-arch, draw- 
ing the heated smoke, other gases and flames over and toward 
the people through the auditorium to these outlets. These out- 
lets were some of the gallery or upper balcony exit doors. The 
gases produced by the fire, being highly heated and thus made 
lighter than the cold outer air, were forced upward by the in- 
rush of the air through stage doors, and, finding no opening 
above the stage, were forced into auditorium and compelled to 
find escape at the top of the house, following natural laws; in 
other words, it acted precisely as an open-grate fire would act 
when the flue is closed. 


1V. What caused the loss of life? 
1. Panic. 
(a) Exits were not designated. 
(5) Steps in front of, or in, door openings. 
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SLEEP, ELLIOTT & KING. 


CONCERNING THEIR WORK IN CONCORD 
CITY HALL AND ELSEWHERE. 


In the most interesting buildings of Europe 
we are especially impressed by the beautiful 
plaster work of the interiors. 

The art student is enraptured with the 
exquisite enrichment in plaster in the Floren- 
tine and Venetian palaces, the dignity of the 
work in the Italian Cathedrals and stately 
Gothic of Northern Europe. 

In these buildings the modeller has been 
closely allied with the architect to get the 
true inspiration of his work, and in buildings 
whose details will be admired, perhaps, for 
ages after they cease to exist, the architect 
has done some or all of the most important 
modelling. 

There is a growing interest in this country 
in plastic art; it may be partly due to the 
inspiration from the effects attained by work 
of this kind on the different exposition build- 
ings more than any other reason, but there 
is now more work being done in public and 
private buildings than ever before, and no 
office-building now seems complete without 
at least some enrichment in the entrance 
hallways. 

With this increasing demand and knowing 
fully the manner by which the best results 
can be obtained, the Sleep, Elliott & King 
Co., of Boston, aim to work in every way 
with the architect to carry out the style and 
true spirit of feeling the building may be de. 
signed for, whether church, theatre or bank. 
ing-room. As the business of this firm in- 
creases, it is appreciated, that as they do 
the entire work direct from the architects’ 
drawings to its completion in the building 
the original instructions cannot be misin- 
terpreted by the architect not being in direct 
contact with the work from the start to the 
finish, which is of inestimable importance on 
difficult work. Their business has been de- 
veloped on artistic principles, yet by syste- 
matizing their work they keep constantly in 
touch with the mechanical requirements of 
the work in the buildings, and we do not 
hesitate to say in referring to their work in 
many buildings that they are keeping pace 
with the times in their line of work. 

The extent of the business of this firm 
may not be generally known. In the city of 
Providence alone they can refer to their work 
in three banks, two theatres and the public 
library, besides works in hotels and private 
residences. In Boston they did plain and 
ornamental plasterwork in the Majestic 











theatre, ornamental plaster in the Hollis and 
Globe theatres, and more or less work in the 
Keith’s and Colonial theatres. They also 
refer to some very excellent work in hotels 
and residences in this city and vicinity. 

They are now executing work for the Ray 
Memorial Library in Franklin, Mass., for 
Messrs. Rand & Skinner, architects; St. 
Ann’s School, Worcester, for J. W. Donohue, 
architect; Portsmouth Savings Bank, Ports- 


ROOFING-TIN DE LUXE. 


THE real aristocrat of roofing-tins is “ Tay- 
lor Old Style.” This tin has a long and honor- 
able ancestry. It has been sold continuously 
for seventy-four years by one house, the oldest 
house in the business of making roofing-tin in 
America. 

The United States Census Reports for 1900 
give to the N. & G. Taylor Company the 





mouth, N. H., for Messrs. Clark & Howe, 














architects; and the Concord City Hall for | 
Messrs. Warren, Smith & Biscoe, architects. | 

The accompanying cuts are of the work for | 
the proscenium arch ornamentation for the Con- | 


cord City Hall. The centre ornament illus- | 
trated is about 8 feet in diameter and leaf is of | 


the base of arch in the same scale. They are 


doing this work for Messrs. Mortenson & | 


Holdenson, decorators. 


credit for making the first sheet of roofing-tin 
ever made in this country. That tin was 
“Taylor Old Style.” It was made by dip- 
ping a sheet of black plate into the tin mix- 
ture until a very thick coating of the mixture 
had adhered to the plate. This mixture was 
not squeezed off by rollers, as in the case of 
ordinary tin, so that it forms an unusual pro- 
tection against the weather. 

“ Taylor Old Style” tin is made to-day by 
the N. & G. Taylor Company in the same 
way, though quicker methods are used for 
other brands of roofing tin. 

The most remarkable thing about “ Tay- 
lor Old Style” tin is the actual record that 
it has made. Authentic instances of its 
constant exposure to the weather without 
deterioration for fifty years are occurring 
every day. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
the following letter : — 

KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 2, 1904 
N. & G. Taytor Co.:— 

Gentlemen, — I received a circular letter 
from you giving a record of tin used at Inde- 
pendence, Mo. For your information I will 
tell you of some of your “Old Style” tin 
that beats that Independence tin all hollow. 
Mr. Walter Vanstone of this city told me 
not long ago that he assisted to remove an 
“Old Style” roof of your make that had 
been on fifty years. This was in 1869, 
thirty-four years ago. After removing the 
tin, it was discovered to be in such splendid 
condition that it was retrimmed and put on 
again, and from what the relator told me, it 
is on yet. 

This was at Pottsville, Pa. The building 
was used for a plumbing establishment and 
was rented to one C. L. Foster in 1869, 
owner unknown. Roof was a standing seam. 
Mr. Vanstone, who told me, is a man whose 
veracity is beyond question. If you trace 
this down, it may be of interest to you. The 
roof was a standing seam. Cordially, 

Francis J. Pry, Architect. 


Apparently from this letter “ Taylor Old 
Style” tin has lasted continuously for eighty- 
four years. This is the inference from the 
way the letter is worded. We are investigat- 
| ing the matter to see whether this is true, or 
whether the tin has lasted only fifty years. 
| Even in that case it would be a longer record 
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than has ever been shown by any other roof- 
ing tin. 

That is its one claim to recognition by ar- 
chitects and builders: its durability. 

Every man who builds a house knows that 
the cost of putting the tin on is more than the 
cost of the tin. He realizes that a few cents’ 
difference in the cost of the tin is small so 
long as the tin will stay on as long as the 
building will last. He knows that this is true 
of “ Taylor Old Style ” because “ Taylor Old 
Style ” has been manufactured for such a long 
time that it has had a chance to “make good.” 

The N. & G. Taylor Company publish each 
month an interesting little house organ, entitled 
“ The Arrow,” which they are very pleased to 
send free of charge to all architects and build- 
ers. While its real mission is that of exploit- 
ing the virtues of “ Taylor Old Style” tin, it 
talks shop in such a way that most people 
find it worth reading. 

If there is any reader of this paper who 
would like to receive a copy, and who is not 
on the mailing list, the N. & G. Taylor Com- 
pany will be glad to place his name there. 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


BUILT BY WOODBERRY. 


DEDICATION OF A LARGE THREE-MANDAL | 


ORGAN IN THE METHODIST TABERNACLE, 
BROOKLYN. 

THE new $8,000 organ in the Methodist 
on Manhattan Avenue, near 
Noble Street, Brooklyn, dedicated December 
17 of last year, was built by Jesse Woodberry, 
of Boston. 


Tabernacle, 


electro-pneumatic type that has given such 
satisfaction wherever Mr. Woodberry has 
placed them and for which he makes strong 
claims on account of durability. 

The completion and dedication of this new 
organ was a very successful ending of a very 
successful year for Mr. Woodberry, and we 
understand the outlook for 1904 is exceedingly 
promising, that he has within range of his 
aim several other good “shots” which he 
expects to bring down, though he is not in- 
viting competing sportsmen by revealing their 
whereabout. 

Mr. Woodberry’s big four-manual instru- 
ment which he placed in a New Hampshire 
church four years ago offers proof of the 
lasting qualities of the electro-pneumatic ac- 
Although it contains every possible 
“convenience for getting out of order” — 
echo organ and all— its owners declare that 
not a valve has ever faltered nor a contact 
failed to come to time; while the tuning and 
regulating bill, which is frequently a yearly 
cost of at least $100, has amounted to only 
$75 in the whole four years. 

Mr. Woodberry has been for a long time at 
work perfecting a self-playing internal attach- 
ment for pipe organs, to be used with perfo- 
rated rolls, especially desirable for private 
residences, a description of which he has 
promised for the American Architect very 
soon. At his factory, nearly completed, he 
has a very elaborately finished organ with 
self-player attachment ; the case is of polished 
mahogany of handsome design, with front 
pipes of block-tin, bright finished ; it has one 
hundred and sixteen notes and can play the 
accompaniment and solo at same time. It is 
considered by all who have seen and heard it 
to be the most perfect combination of house- 
organ ever produced, and in the course of a 
few weeks it will be ready for inspection 
and hearing by architects, musical people and 
others interested. 


tion. 


The latest contract obtained by Mr. Wood- 
berry is for the new electro-pneumatic, two- 
manual organ to be built for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Melrose, Mass., from de- 
signs by J. William Beal, architect. 





A FEW THINGS WORTH CONSIDER- 
ING. 


THERE is hardly a house built nowadays 
but has its veranda and the veranda has be- 
come a very important part of the house. 
The material used in the veranda should be 
just as good as is used in building the house, 
as they are put up to stay and should last 
many years. Poplar or whitewood is one 
of the best woods for this purpose as it works 
smoothly, takes paint well and stands exposure 
to the weather. 

We use the best poplar and turn out our 
goods in the best possible manner and have 
had many years’ experience in the manufac- 
ture of veranda work and furnish goods that 
are first-class in every respect. 

There are many cheap-priced columns put 
on the market made out of cheap woods and 
in a cheap manner, and it is well to consider 
the quality of the goods before you buy. 
The goods that are cheapest in price are not 
usually the cheapest in the end. 

There is nothing better than the built-up or 
staved column when it is properly made and 





It is a three-manual organ, of the | 


properly taken care of, but as a column is ex- 
| posed to all kindsof weather and constant 
| changes in the atmosphere, they must be well 
|manufactured in the first place and then 
must be kept painted. 
| We have had many years’ experience in the 
| manufacture of staved columns and think we 
| are making them just as good as they can be 
made, and we think our work in all parts of 
| the country will bear us testimony. 
| You cannot expect the cheap-priced staved 
|columns that are made out of thin lumber 
| (in many cases not thoroughly dry), and in a 
cheap manner, to stand very long exposure to 
| the weather. AJ] of our staved columns are 
| primed one coat before leaving our factory to 
| protect them. 
| Staved columns should not be exposed to 
| bad weather before they are put in place, for 
| if the inside of the column is exposed to moist- 
| ure it is likely to cause the joints to open. 

We manufacture the best staved-up column 
on the market. 

These “ built up” columns are staved-up 
out of 2-inch, 24-inch or 3-inch lumber and 
with 14 to 30 staves to the column, according 
to the size and style, and we carry on hand a 
stock of dry, thick poplar plank for making 
these staved columns. The lumber is thor- 
oughly kiln-dried and the staves are joined 
together by tongue and groove glued joints 
running the entire length of the stave, which 
makes a perfect joint and one that will stand. 
Our staved columns will not open in the 
joints. 

All columns from 8 inches to 12 inches in 
diameter are made from 2-inch lumber, 14 
staves to each shaft, which admits of the 
stock finishing full thickness and gives a good, 
strong, substantial column and enables us to 
make the turn-outs, fillets and neck mould on 
the shaft. 

We can furnish White Pine Columns in 
sizes from 7-inch to 12-inch shaft, but they 
cost more than the Poplar Columns as the 
lumber is much more expensive. 

We make a specialty of large columns 
18 inches to 36 inches in diameter, 18 to 26 
feet long, and carry on hand 3-inch clear 








poplar 18, 20, 22 and 24 feet long for mak- 
ing staves for large columns. 

We manufacture hand-carved Wood Capi- 
tals of any size or style and also carry a full 
line of Composition Capitals. 

We furnish Columns and Capitals for inte- 
rior work as well as exterior. 

We make a specialty of this business and 
have a fully equipped factory and the best of 
facilities and manufacture first-class goods. 

Write us for prices, giving sizes and speci- 


fications. 
THE C. T. NELSON CO, 
CoLumpbvts, O. 





TIN ROOFS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 23, 1904. 
To THe Epitors oF THE AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT : — 

Gentlemen,— A number of witnesses of the 
recent fire at Baltimore have called our 
attention to the fact that tin roofs were in- 
strumental in preventing the still further 
spread of the flames and that even in the fire 
belt, the buildings roofed with tin held out 
much longer than those covered by any other 
kind of roofing material. Composition tar 
and gravel roofs literally burst into flames, 
from the intense heat, before the fire reached 
them, and in distant parts of the city, the 
greatest trouble from the sparks carried by 
the wind was with roofs of this character, 
those covered with tin requiring almost no 
attention. 

It is significant, that profiting by this expe- 
rience, the architects in charge of new con- 
struction at Baltimore are, in the majority of 
instances, calling for tin to be used on the 
roofs, and as these buildings are to be of a 
permanent character, the “ ‘Taylor Old Style” 
brand is naturally the first choice, as being 
the most durable roofing tin that can be 
made. 

We think the above facts are of sufficient 
general interest to your readers to warrant 
mention in your columns, although, of course, 
you will always understand that you are 
entirely at liberty to publish such items or 
not, as you may see fit, without causing any 
prejudice on our part. Believe us, 

Very truly yours, 
N. & G. Taytor Co. 





NOTE. 

Tue Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
give the traveller to the West and Northwest 
the perfection of train service with their Six 

fast Trains. The “ Overland Limited” in 
less than three days to California. The 
“ Chicago & Portland Special,” three days to 
Oregon and Washington. The “ Colorado 
Special,” one night to Denver. The “ North- 
western Limited” to St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
The “ Duluth Fast Mail” to the head of the 
Lakes. The “Copper Country Express” to 
Calumet, Marquette and Lake Superior points. 
Favorable rate and diversity of route round 
trip tickets to Pacific Coast on sale daily. 
For tickets, sleeping-car reservations, maps 
and full information, call or write J. E. Brit- 
tain, General Agent, 300 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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(c) Numerous exit doors being locked or bolted with devices 
not familiar to the general public. 

(d) All exits were not manned. 

(e) The independent gallery-stairs required by law were closed 
against exit by a dead locked door, at foot of top flight. The 
arrangement of these stairs was of faulty construction as to 
width, pitch, turns and railings. 

(f) The outer iron alley shutters, not being opened and swung 
back against the wall before the performance, when opened 
later during panic, prevented people from continuing down the 
fire-escape on account of the cross-bars getting caught on the rail- 
ing of the fire-escape, thus effectually blocking the passage. 


Note: It should be noted that, in the majority of cases, stairways 
of ample width were provided, but these were, to excited people 
whose natural inclination would be to leave the house by the same 
exit used in entering, confusing in arrangement. It should also be 
noted that ample exit provisions were made and that the doors in 
same were bolted with bolts which could be operated from the audi- 
torium side by any one, without the use of keys, but that the public 
did not understand their use and the ushers had not been drilled or 
instructed, and neglected to open a number of same. 

2. Asphyxiation. 

(a) First blast of smoke, gas and flame from stage. 
3. Burning. 

(a) On account of exits being blockaded as a result of people 
falling. 

(4) On account of the fire-escapes from the upper alley exits 
passing lower exits out of whicli flames were bursting. 


[Signed by the officers of the Builders’ Club; Chicago Architects 
Business Association ; Builders’ Exchange ; Mason Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, and Chicago Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. | 





ORNAMENTAL STONES." 


F the pure silicious minerals used as ornamental stone there are 

the crystalline transparent forms of silica, the pure colorless 

rock-crystal, the purple amethyst, the yellow citrine, the brown 
cairngorm and the pink rose-quartz, together with the amorphous, 
translucent or opaque forms, the white chalcedony, the red carnelian, 
the deep reddish-brown sard, the green chrysoprase and the olive- 
green plasma. The banded variety of chalcedony is agate; when 
the bands of color lie in even planes it is termed onyx; or, with 
alternating bands of red and white chalcedony, sardonyx. For pur- 
poses of ornament, the color of most of these stones is frequently 
modified by staining, a process practiced even in the time of Pliny. 
In moss agate and mocha stone the moss-like markings are due to 
manganese oxide. Of the opaque variety, jasper, there are several 
forms, ribbon jasper, with the colors in stripes, Egyptian jasper 
found in rolled pebbles, with the brown colors in concentric zones, 
and bloodstone or heliotrope, a jasper of deep green color with 
blood-red spots. Quartz, either fibrous or with some enclosed 
fibrous body, constitutes a variety of cat’s-eye, which has a peculiar 
lustre. The so-called crocidolite, which first came to Europe from 
Cape Colony in 1870, is a fibrous form of quartz of rich brown color. 
It was formerly exceedingly rare, but is now obtained in considerable 
quantities. In 1901 the production was 3 tons, valued at £150. 
‘he brilliantly spangled aventurine is quartz with disseminated par- 
ticles of mica. 

Brazil is the principal source of supply of amethysts. Recently an 
immense amygdaloidal cavity lined with amethysts was found, sur- 
passing anything of the kind previously known. It measured 33 feet 
in length, 164 feet in width and 10 feet in height, and weighed about 
35 tons. It was put together to form the amethyst grotto that was 
one of the attractions of the Diisseldorf exhibition of 1902. 

The centre of the agate-cutting industry is at Oberstein in Ger- 
many, where the river Idar in its descent to the Nahe presents a 
succession of falls through a distance of twenty-four miles and sup- 
plies power for some sixty polishing works. Precious and semi- 
precious stones are received for polishing from all parts of the 
world, and the development of the industry has necessitated the use 
of steam-engines and electric-motors in place of the water-power 
originally employed. The agates are ground on sandstone wheels ; 
the workman lying horizontally presses the agate against the grind- 
stone, obtaining purchase by pressing his feet against a block fixed 
to the floor. An important branch of the industry is the preparation 
of blanks for cutting onyx cameos in Paris and Italy. ‘The cameos 
are usually cut on st nes that have layers of different colors, so that 
the design appears in white on a red, brown or black ground. 

The finest example of sardonyx cameo is in His Majesty’s collec- 
tion at Windsor Castle. It measures 74” x 53”, and is cut upon a 
rich Oriental sardonyx of four strata. It is a contemporary por- 
trait of the Emperor Claudius. The ground is in the dark brown 
stratum, the laurel wreath and front of the cuirass in the honey- 
brown and the head and hair in the white. The whole is surrounded 
by a raised border enriched with moulding cut in the thickness of 
the stone. The most important cameo in existence is the “Gemma 
Augustea ” in the Art Historical Museum in Vienna. It is cut upon 
sardonyx of two layers, the figures being cut in the bluish-white 


> > ~ yaa from a lecture by Bennett H. Brough, delivered before the Society 
° rts. 


layer, while the dark forms the background. It measures 7} x 83’. 
The design represents Tiberius before his splendid triumph, 12 B. c., 
descending from his chariot with Germanicus standing at his. side to 
present himself to his father Augustus, who is seated with the em- 
blems of Jupiter by the side of the goddess Rome. ‘The figures at 
the base represents captive Germans and Roman soldiers erecting a 
trophy. The process of cameo-cutting and some of the best exam- 
ples have been described by Mr. J. B. Marsh and by Mr. C, Daven- 
port. The celebrated socalled Mexican onyx, the occurrence of 
which has been described by Mr. W. Eassie, is in reality an aragonite 
stalagmite. ‘This rich ornamental stone is largely quarried. 

Jade. — Under the name of jade are included two minerals, neph- 
rite and jadeite, closely similar in appearance and properties. It 
was found by Damour in 1865 that the former is a silicate of alu- 
mina, lime and magnesia, and the latter a silicate of alumina and 
soda. These tough minerals are mostly found in detrital deposits. 
Even now but a few localities are known where they occur in situ. 
In Europe the only one is at Jordansmiihl, in Silesia, where neph- 
rite forms narrow veins in serpentine. In East Turkestan it was 
worked by fire-setting, and it occurs in considerable quantities in 
Siberia. The most remarkable specimen of jadeite known is a 
Mexican adze with a grotesque human fizure carve'l on its face. It 
weighs 229 ounces, and is now in the New York Museum. It has 
been described by Mr. G. F. Kunz, who, in a recent paper, discusses 
the question whence the jade so highly prized in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America by the primitive people was obtained. ‘The problem is 
of great interest to archeologists, and its solution might give to the 
world a beautiful ornamental stone. 

Amber. — Since the times of the Etruscans, the Greeks and the 
Romans, amber has been obtained from East Prussia, which is still 
the chief source of supply. The Prussian Government has a mo- 
nopoly of the industry. The fossil resin was first found washed up 
by the water from a submarine bed of Tertiary age, extending along 
the shores of the Baltic to Cromer on the Norfolk coast. This sea 
amber is characterized by the fact that it has no weathered exterior. 
After storms, large quantities are washed ashore and collected. It 
is also collected in nets, and since 1869 divers have been successfully 
employed by the Konigsburg firm of Stantien & Becker to collect 
amber from the bottom of the sea and to dig it out. More than 
twenty large steam dredgers are in use raising the material from a 
depth of seven to eleven yards. Quarries are also worked near 
the seashore, and every year a large proportion of the amber pro- 
duction is obtained in this way. ‘The grayish-blue sandy clay, known 
as blue earth, containing the amber, is opened up by quarrying and 
by ordinary mining. The principal workings are about mid-way be- 
tween Memel and Dantzig, the largest mine being at Palmnicken, 
where the blue earth is 16 feet thick. The mine galleries have a 
total length of 150 miles, and the annual yield of amber is about 200 
tons. ‘The amber is separated from the enclosing earth by washing 
on coarse screens with a powerful jet of water. The cleaned am- 
ber is finally sent to Konigsberg, where it is sorted for the market 
into nearly a hundred different varieties. The flat pieces of amber 
are turned for smokers’ requisites, and the round pieces cut in 
facets or worked into beads for bracelets and necklaces. The pieces 
of amber can be softened in boiling linseed oil, and the cloudy speci- 
mens rendered clear. The small impure amber is used for the 
manufacture of varnish. The total annual consumption of the world 
of crude amber represents a value of about £150,000. Many imita- 
tions of amber are manufactured, and compressed amber, or ambroid, 
made by compressing small pieces at great pressure and high tem- 
perature is largely utilized. ‘The inevome derived by the Prussian 
Government from the amber industry amounted in 1811 to £1,100 
annually, and rose in 1895 to £35,500. The mineral is State 
property, but as a matter of fact, the working and sale was leased to 
the firm of Stantien & Becker for many years. On July 1, 1899, 
the Prussian Government purchased the whole of the works of this 
firm, and started to mine and trade on the State account. The pur- 
chase price was £487,500. 

Other Ornamental Stones. — Among other ornamental stones are the 
comparatively soft green malachite (carbonate of copper) and the azure- 
blue lapis lazuli, a complex combination of silicate and sulphate, 
which was formerly powdered and washed to make the ultramarine 
of the artist. The richer varieties are used in mosaic, and for 
costly vases and jewelry. Steatite, or soapstone, is used by the 
Chinese for carving figures. Jet, a variety of lignite, the gagates of 
the ancients, is largely used for mourning ornaments. In England 
jet mining is not pursued as a regular occupation; in the cliffs near 
Whitby a little burrowing is done in stormy weather when agricul- 
tural work is difficult. 

The Rare Earths. —In the early days of chemistry the term 
“earth ” was applied to certain substances now known to be oxides 
of metals, which were distinguished by being infusible at a high 
temperature. On account of the scarcity and infusibility of the 
oxides of the cerium and yttrium groups, the old term is still made 
use of, and they are- known as the “rare earths.” From the dis- 
covery of yttria by Gadolin in 1784 until recent years, these rare 
earths were solely of chemical interest. When, however, the system 
of incandescent gas-lighting, invented by Auer von Welsbach, came 
before the public in 1886, the rare earths at once acquired industrial 
importance, and eager search was made for minerals containing them 
in all parts of the globe. Briefly described, Welsbach’s process con- 
sists of impregnating a cotton tube with a solution of the nitrates of 
the rare earths, while the upper end is further impregnated with a 
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strengthening solution. The chief sources of the rare earths are the 
minerals allanite, orthite, gadolinite, xenotime, euxenite, yttrotanta- 
lite, fergusonite, tyrite, cerite and zircon. Although the standard 
works on mineralozy give a long list of localities at which specimens 
of these rare materials have been found, the supply is very limited, 
and they are in consequence very expensive. Moreover, they do 
not contain appreciable quantities of the most active element for 
incandescent gas lighting purposes, thoria. The chief source of 
thoria is mona: ite, a mineral occurring in large quantities in Brazil, 
Norway, the Ural, Carolina and Canada. Monazite is an anhydrous 
phosphate of the rare earths cerium, lathanum and thorium. It was 
first discovered in 1823, and it was subsequently found to be identi- 
cal with numerous new minerals discovered in various localities and 
receiving various names. The name that has survived was given to 
it by Breithaupt, in 1829, from the Greek verb meaning to live alone, 
owing to the fact that at Mount Ilmen, in Siberia, it was met with in 
solitary tabular prisms. The translucent crystals are of a red or 
yellow color, with a hardness nearly equal to that of felspar, and a 
specific gravity of 46 to 53. They vary in size from microscopic 
dimensions to 5 inches in length, in the case of those found in 
Amelia County, Va. Irregular masses of monazite showing crystal- 
line structure, and weighing 15 to 20 pounds, and rounded masses 
weighing 12 pounds, have been found at the mica mine of Villeneuve, 
in Quebec. The mineral contains 20 to 29 per cent of phosphoric 
acid, 28 to 37 per cent of ceria, 14 to 31 per cent of lathana, 0 to 18 
per cent of yttria and 2 to 18 per cent of thoria. Monazite, or its 
varieties, is met with in many places. It usually occurs in granite. 
These deposits, however, have chiefly a mineralogical interest. 
Those of commercial value represent the product of the decomposi- 
tion and disintegration of rocks that originally contained monazite. 
The first monazite sands to be utilized were obtained by the eminent 
mineralogist, Mr. W. E. Hidden, in considerable quantity in 1879, 
in the gold placers of Carolina, in association with platinum. In 
1884, Hidden succeeded in inducing the Welsbach Light Company 
to experiment with monazite, with a view to extracting from it 
the rare earths it contains, and substituting thoria for zirconia in 
the manufacture of the mantles for incandescent gas-lighting. ‘The 
Brazilian deposits occur as beach sea sands, and their concentration 
has been effected by the action of the waves. In the pegmatite 
dykes of southern Norway, monazite occurs in large crystals. In 
the United States the workable deposits of monazite sands are con- 
fined to Carolina, and cover an area of 1,600 to 2,000 square miles. 
Their thickness varies from 1 foot to 2 feet, and their monazite con- 
tents are very variable, ranging from an infinitesimal proportion up 
- to 1 to 2 per cent. The mining of monazite consists merely in wash- 
ing the sands in sluice boxes, similar to those employed in alluvial 
gold mining. ‘The sluice boxes measure 8 feet in length, 20 inches 
in width and 20 inches in depth. T'wo men work at a box, one 
charging the gravel on a perforated plate at the upper end, and the 
other working the contents up and dowa with a fork or perforated 
shovel so as tocause the lighter sands to float off. The boxes are 
cleaned out at the end of the day’s work. Magnetite, if present, is 
eliminated from the dried sand by treatment with a large magnet. 
Many of the heavy minerals, such as zircon, rutile, corundum, gar- 
net, etc., can be completely eliminated. A cleaned sand containing 
65 to 70 per cent of monazite is considered of good quality. Ac- 
cording to Mr. H. B. C. Nitze, from 20 to 35 pounds of cleaned 
monazite sand per man is a good day’s work. The cost of labor is 
3s. per day. In South Carolina better methods of mining and clean- 
ing are used and a richer product is obtained. Various classes of 
sand are produced, the best containing 85 per cent of monazite. 
The South Carolina production, however, represents only a small 
proportion of the output of the United States, for the mines are 
much less important than those of North Carolina. In some excep- 
tional cases it is possible to extract with profit the monazite from 
the containing rocks in situ. For example, in Cleveland county, 
North Carolina, at the Phifer mine, hillside mining is resorted to in 
the case of a micaceous gneiss in which crystals of monazite occur. 
The production of monazite is very irregular, but at the present 
time the market easily absorbs all that is produced. The highest 
price recorded was in 1887, when it was 1s. per pound, but it fell 
suddenly to 24d. At the present time prices vary from 2d. to 4d. 
per pound, with a proportion of thoria varying from 2 to 6 per cent. 
The production of the United States in 1901 was 748,736 pounds, 
valued at £11,852. The production of Brazil was 1,643 tons, valued 
at £23,937. The production in Australia, Siberia and Norway is 
considerably less. 














OMTE DE VOGUE'S remarkable book on the architecture of 
(; Central Syria has waited a generation for its complement. The 
American expedition, carried through at the cost of a number of 
American gentlemen, on a larger scale than that of MM. de Vogiié 
and Waddington, and provided with appliances that were unavail- 
able in 182, has not only re-examined the ground gone over by 


1Part II of the Publications of an American Archwxological Expedition to 
Syria, in 1899-1900. Architecture and Other Arts, by Howard Crosby Butler, 
A.M. Published by the Century Co. New York, MCMIIIL. 


them, but extended its operations farther, recording a great series 
of monuments that are not included in the earlier work, bringing 
back a treasure of architectural descriptions, drawings and measured 
plans, and many hundred photographs. It was none too soon to 
undertake this work. Already many of the monuments described 
by M. de Vogiié, hardly molested except by earthquakes during 
twelve centuries, have since his journey been despoiled by the 
Arabs of to-day, or pulled down for the sake of their materials. 
Happily Mr. Butler's re-examination bears witness to the care, accu- 
racy and judgment of his predecessor’s descriptions, so that we are 
not only assured of their truth in many cases by the mouth of two 
witnesses, but are confirmed in our confidence in cases where his 
report is the only testimony that we can ever have. It gives great 
satisfaction to find that the admirable drawings of M. Duthoit, from 
which the plates in the French report were made, are on the whole 
as tru-tworthy as they are skilful and graphic; and we need not 
too greatly lament that the first expedition had to get along without 
a photographer. 

M. de Vogiie studied the most conspicuous towns and a consider- 
able share of the most important buildings; but there remained a 
great mass of new material ready to Mr. Butler's hand,— fresh 
towns, fresh buildings in towns before examined, fresh details in 
buildings before described, on which he brings to bear a training 
in the best archeological methods, a keen eye, a good judgment 
both in selecting and in interpreting; and though the tangled history 
of architectural development in Syria is yet by no means cleared up, 
its main outlines and a great many points of detail have been made 
plainer than before by his researches. 

Inland Syria, like Phoenicia before it, was the meeting ground of 
many influences, political, commercial and artistic. But the aspect 
of it which we see here was singularly limited, of rapid growth and 
sudden decline, with neither an early past nor a very long maturity. 
Of ancient Antioch, the great capital built out of nothing by Seleucus, 
fire, conquest and earthquake have left us practically no remains. 
The lesser cities of inner Syria bear witness in their ruin of an in- 
stantaneous extinction. The country is studded with them, small, 
compact, incomparably well-built, as distinct and thick-set as in a 
populous Swiss canton, in the Pays de Vaud for instance. Clear 
dates are singularly numerous among the monuments, to show that 
their history lies between the first century after Christ and the 
seventh. They stand now, or did when M. de Vogiié found them, 
like Pompeii, though not buried, but as if they had been abandoned 
in a panic, and for the most part without mark of pillage or violence, 
except for the shaking of earthquakes, and the slow ravage of the 
weather. 

Students of architecture know the character of that of Central 
Syria. [ts interest lies in two conspicuous things — in its intermedi- 
ate position between Classic art and Medieval art, and in its pict- 
uresque inventiveness. As we look over the memorials of it in the 
books of M. de Vogiié and Mr. Butler we are in constant surprise 
at the lightness with which it wore the bonds of Classic style, the 
freedom of invention with which it developed variations from that 
style, tending progressively for three or four centuries in much the 
same direction as moved later the great transformation from Classic 
to Romanesque in western architecture. It is notable that the guid- 
ing factor was the same in both movements — the impulse to substi- 
tute a stone construction for one of wood, in the West for the sake 
of permanence, in the East for mere lack of wood. In both cases 
it led to the substitution of the arch for the lintel; but in the one 
case to the use of the vault, spanning broad areas, in the other to 
stone flagging over narrow intervals. In details the two develop- 
ments are strikingly similar; we seem hardly to miss the germs of 
any forms of the Romanesque except the manifold recessing of door 
and window openings and the grouping of nook-shafts that went 
with it. The church at Ruweiha, one of the latest in the Syrian 
series, even shows the beginning of the system of grouped piers that 
went with vaulting. Buta thing that sets the Syrian architecture 
and its divergence from Classic originals absolutely apart from the 
corresponding transformation in the West is that there is no decad- 
ence here. Instead of passing through such an interim of pitiable 
decline as intervened between Pagan art and Christian in Europe, 
and yet without following the current of Byzantine art in the East- 
ern Empire, it set out unhesitatingly on a vigorous evolution as sure- 
handed as that from Gothic to Renaissance. Here, however, the 
progress was not from freedom to restraint, in subservience to a 
fashion, but from formality to the liveliest invention, under the influ- 
ence of every-day use and the adaptation of material, just as the 
medizval builders worked. Then, in the full blaze of its develop- 
ment, it was blown out like a candle. 

Its most striking characteristic is that it was, more absolutely 
perhaps than any other that we know, a stone architecture. The 
country, early stripped of its forests, was mostly treeless and rocky. 
Among the northern mountains, though timber enough was procur- 
able to roof and floor the buildings, it was sparingly used; but in 
the South every part, even to doors and standing furniture, was of 
stone, and the whole structure of the buildings, though the stone 
was an intractable basalt, was adapted to this material, wrought 
with great freedom of design and fineness of workmanship. It is 
striking to a modern eye to find these innumerable tiny cities, with 
everything on a small scale — streets, squares, houses, public build- 
ings, almost like children’s play-houses,— yet built and finished in 
material that is to us a sign of luxury, and with a lavishness of labor 
and substantial completeness in details that modern men hardly 
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allow themselves even at their richest ; as if these were the homes of 
universal opulence, as if poverty or narrow means had no place in 
them. 

So resolutely lithic is this architecture that, though limestone 
abounds in the northern part of the country, the use of mortar is 
carefully shunned whenever it can be. The stonework is carefully 
wrought to close joints, fitted like carpenter’s work, and laid dry, 
though there is evidence that in many cases inner surfaces were 
primed with a fine coating like those of a Greek temple or stoa. 
Small arches are cut out of lintels or coursed masonry, as we have 
seen them in Athens; larger ones were laid dry in close-cut vous- 
soirs, as were the semi-domes that regularly cover the apses of the 
basilican churches. Only in the basalt region, where the intractable 
stone, hard and fragmentary, resisted a purely lithic construction, 
and in the less important buildings, was the masonry laid in mortar. 
There is, to be sure, a marked exception in the Syrian Philippopolis, 
the modern Shoba, or Shehba, a Roshan city, built in the third 
century after the Roman fashion by the Roman Emperor Philip, and 
in a few buildings here and there where the effort to cover a ball or 
church with a dome, at Bosra for instance, led to the use of a 
Roman concrete construction. 

The avoidance of mortar must have come, it would seem, of a 
positive repugnance or contempt, of a piece with the old Greek 
habit of building. It coheres with the fact that the fundamental 
forms of the architecture as a whole are Greek, at least in origin, 
and the political facts that the Greek dynasty of the Seleucide had 
ruled the country for some centuries before the date at which these 
buildings begin, and that, whatever Oriental elements were mingled 
in it, the civilization of Syria, and even its current language, at the 
Christian era, were essentially Greek. Antioch, the first city in 
Syria, and next in the world to Rome in wealth and luxury, which 
had given to Christians the name by which the world has known 
them, and which in Constantine’s time contained, as we are told, a 
hundred thousand of them, was as thoroughly Greek as Alexandria, 
or any Greek city of that day. Whatever may have been the action 
of Oriental influences on Syrian architecture, or whence derived, we 
are led to believe that it represents to us at once the last phase of 
Greek building that we can identify, and the earliest of Christian. 

Mr. Butler has done his work remarkably well. He has studied 
his buildings with a keen eye and excellent judgment, and illustrated 
their architecture with generous knowledge, archeological and _ his- 
torical. Without assuming to make clear the intricacies of its origin, 
he has added to our previous knowledge, and his comment is illumi- 
nating. His work carries conviction of care, accuracy and discre- 
tion, exercised under what must have been difficult conditions. His 
readers are seriously handicapped by lack of a map, which, as we 
have heard, has been kept back by delay in preparing the first 
volume of the Report. The make-up of the book is good in its kind 
—that kind which the ambition of archeologists to make their pub- 
lications monumental has fastened upon us. There is a carefully 
written text, illustrated with a liberal selection of interesting photo- 
graphs, well constructed plans, and occasionally skilful restorations. 
Although there are no large plates the book takes the shape of a 
burdensome quarto. The dogma of American printers that half- 
tones and line-plates compel a heavily clayed paper, and the un- 
necessary size of the page, have made a volume that the reader 
takes up with reluctance, reads with difficulty in spite of its large 
type, and lays down with relief. The pride of the learned makes 
the way of the student hard. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.] 


THE BLACKSTONE MEMORIAL, KENWOOD, CHICAGO, ILL. MR. 
8. 8. BEMAN, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO, ILL, 
) HIS building, recently presented to the city as a branch library 
| in memory of her husband by Mrs. T. B. Blackstone, is built of 
Concord granite and in exterior dimensions measures 60’ x 110’. 
Its relatively large cost, $250,000, is accounted for by the character 
of the workmanship, the fact that the structure is fireproof, and the 
materials used of somewhat unusual character. Thus the main 
doors and window frames and the finish about the ends of the book- 
stack divisions are of bronze, the floors of mosaic and furniture and 
finish of mahogany. 

Moreover great care has been taken with the color decorations, 
and unusual pains have been expended on securing proper lighting 
for the decorations in the dome both by day and by night, so that 
this work, the result of the skill of Mr. O. D. Grover, might attract 
as deserved attention as the pleasing lunette decorations in the 
rotunda. 

ROTUNDA OF THE SAME BUILDING. 


A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN IN 
THE WILDERNESS, DENVER, COLO. THE F. E. EDBROOKE 
ARCHITECT CO., ARCHITECTS, DENVER, COLO. 


PLAN OF THE SAME. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE CITY-HALL, DRESDEN, SAXONY. 
HERR J. REUTERS, ARCHITECT. 


Turs plate is copied from Architektonische Rundschau. 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


LUNETTE DECORATIONS IN THE BLACKSTONE MEMORIAL, KEN- 
WOOD, CHICAGO, ILL. MR. O. D. GROVER, PAINTER: — 


“ ART.” 
“ LABOR.” 
“ LITERATURE.” 


“ SCIENCE.” 


* —,) >] 














A New TRAVELLING-SCHOLARSHIP. — Provision has been made by 
the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects for establishing a travelling- 
scholarship, to be won by competition and to carry with it a two years’ 
course in architecture at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris. — Exchange. 


THE FIREMAN, THE STANDPIPE AND THE CELLAR. — An alarm of fire 
had been turned in from a Twentieth Street box the other day, and the 
first engine that responded got down to business at once. The fire was 
on the fourth floor of a big office-building, which was equipped with 
standpipes. Congratulating themselves that it was not necessary to 
drag the hose upstairs, the firemen made fast their line to the stand- 
pipe, and the engine pumped at full pressure. ‘‘ Hurry up with the 
water,’’ the men on the fourth floor yelled to the engineer of the steamer 
A few minutes later an excited individual ran up from the basement. 
‘*What you do mit my cellar? You have more as two feet of water 
already,’ he said. The disgusted firemen then realized that the stand- 
pipe had been left open in the celiar, so that all the water forced in by 
the engine had gone down instead of up. — N. Y. Evening Post. 


RAILROAD SNOW-SHEDS.— A new and greatly improved style of 
snow-shed has lately been introduced with success on some of the rail- 
roads penetrating mountainous regions. Among the many difficulties 
encountered by the early railroad builders of the West was the heavy 
and long-continued snowfall in the Sierra Nevada Mountains of Cali- 
forma. The history of the invention of the snow-sheds by the engi- 
neers of the Central Pacific is already well known, and reference has 
frequently been made to the developments made, as a result of expe- 
rience with the peculiar conditions, which could not easily have been 
foreseen. The snow-sheds, extending from Blue Cajion Station almost 
to Truckee, were first built, as naturally suggested itself, with steep 
roofs, and section somewhat resembling an ordinary house, but it was 
later found that the unbalanced weight of the snow on one or the other 
side, especially on side-hill work, caused continual trouble by throwing 
them out of line down hill. The next step was to anchor the snow- 
sheds back to the side-hill with heavy rods attached to the framework 
of the shed and sulphured or otherwise secured to the rock or earth of 
the cut. It was found, however, that the snow would melt from be- 
neath the rods, and on the adjacent ground and roof of the shed, so 
that the entire mass, many feet deep, would hang upon the rods, bend- 
ing them down and pulling the sheds in towards the bank, throwing 
them out of line in a direction opposite to that which occurred when 
there were no rods. This brought about a still further development, 
that of extending the roof, where it was practicable, into the adjacent 
banks, forming a shed which prevented the wedge of enow piling in 
between the building and the bank. Much shed of this character is 
still in use over the high Sierras. This was found to be of such advan- 
tage that it suggested the present typical shape, which is that of a flat 
roof, making the top of the shed somewhat wider than the bottom, so 
that the melting wedge of snow, between the structure and bank, falls 
away from the side of the shed instead of pressing against it, and the 
weight upon the base is increased to prevent overturning. This form 
of roof necessarily brought the roof covering down closer to the Joco- 
motive stacks and increased the danger of fire during the dry summer 
season. ‘T'o obviate this hazard, deflectors are attached to the smoke- 
stacks of the mountain locomotives for the purpose of throwing the 
sparks to the sides instead of straight up against the roof of the snow 
sheds. These deflectors are so hung that they can be thrown to one 
side of the stacks when the engines are not in the sheds. But there 
still remained the danger from brush and forest fires, which cause most 
of the trouble, although the right-of-way is kept clear of all brush and 
trees. On the Central Pacific there are thirty miles of continuous snow- 
sheds, and others in isolated spots bring the total up to about thirty- 
three miles, along the Sacramento and Truckee section. ‘Travellers 
are well acquainted with the famous chain of snow-sheds over the 
Sierra range. The sheds are built right up to tunnel portals so that 
trains pass from shed into tunnel and out into shed again, over the 
thirty-three miles course, without going into the open. With the ad- 
vent of the snow-plough it was presumed that the sheds could be ulti- 
mately done away with, but near the summit of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains the tracks are subject not only to blockade from snow but 
also from avalanches containing rocks, trees, etc., carried along with 
the sliding snow, against which the snow-plough is of noavail. During 
long continued snow storms only the snow-ploughs could use the tracks 
to the exclusion of traffic, as the deep cuts would fill behind the ploughs 
almost immediately. ‘Therefore it seems impracticable to dispense with 
the snow-sheds, in this section of the country, in which the snow lies 
upon the ground, in some years, from November to June.— Buston 
Transcript. 
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A ConcrerTe-sTeEL LicgutTsHouse. — A concrete-steel lighthouse has 
just been built by the Russian Government at Nicolaieff to light the 
canal which joins that town to the Black Sea. It has a thin circular 
shaft about 110 feet high, which has a diameter of about 64 feet at the 
top and straight sides slightly battered to a point about 40 feet above 
the base, where the batter increases, and the sides are curved so as to 
widen to a diameter of 20.7 feet at the base. This shaft is set ona 
circular cup-like foundation 8 feet deep with a horizontal footing 28.2 
feet in diameter. The side walls of the foundation are battered, and 
within them there is a circular space 19.7 feet in diameter which is 
filled with earth and covered by the reénforced concrete floor of the 
shaft. The shaft is surmounted by a cylindrical chamber 14.8 feet in 
diameter inside and 9.8 feet high, with reénforved concrete brackets 
carrying the overhanging floor. On top of the chamber there is a 
domed lantern about 6.8 feet in diameter and 13 feet high. The shaft 
is made without interior divisions, floors or bracing, and contains only 
a spiral staircase reaching to the upper chamber. The construction 
throughout of~ foundation, shaft, chamber, lantern and stairs is of 
reénforced concrete made in the proportion of 661 pounds of Portland- 
cement, 14 cubic feet of coarse sand and 28 cubic feet of washed gravel. 
The reénforcement in the shaft consists of horizontal circular }-inch 
steel rods about 1 foot apart vertically and j-inch vertical rods about 
9 inches apart wired together at intersections and spliced by short 
pieces lapped and wired over the joints. The foundation walls are 
reénforced by rods in the vertical and battered faces and horizontal 
tie pieces. The footing, which is 30 inches deep, is reénforced by 
}-inch horizontal rods at right angles to each other near the upper and 
lower surfaces. ‘The brackets supporting the floor of the upper 
chamber are made integral with the walls of the shaft and the floor, 
and have their under sides curved to form mouldings They are reén- 
forced by horizontal and inclined rods wired to the vertical rods in the 
shaft and by vertical and diagonal rods wired to those in the upper 
and lower flanges of the brackets. The walls and roof of the cham- 
ber and lantern are reénforced with simple vertical and horizontal rods. 
The lighthouse was proportioned for a wind pressure of 15 pounds per 
square foot of the surface. All the reénforced rods were painted with 
cement grout before being bedded in the concrete. It is stated that the 
reénforced construction cost 40 per cent less than a corresponding one 
entirely of brick or entirely of metal. The brick lighthouse would 
have weighed 1,365 tons against 460 tons which this one weighs. — 
The Architect. 


One Resutt or “ THe Raitroap Beavtiror.” — Over a half mil- 
lion women annually get free bouquets at Niles, Mich., where a railroad 
company has just rebuilt its hothouse on a scale that doubles its 
former capacity. It matters not whether it be midwinter or the blis- 
tering months of summer, there is a fragrant shower of cut flowera at 
this pretty country station as soon as a train stops. The new building 
is one of the most extensive and substantial that has ever been erected 
for the purpose. It not only holds a never failing supply of flowers for 
the tiny bouquet for the women folks, but in it are stored thou- 
sands of plants that in the spring are shipped to every part of the 
system to be used in beautifying station grounds. The hothouse is 
composed of a main building, from which lead two wings, one 70 and 
the other 10 feet long. The glass roofs are 20 feet above. The frame- 
work of the entire building is of steel, the glass roofs shed the water 
into steel gutters and the entire plant is heated by a capacious battery 
of boilers in the basement of the main building. At the south end of 
the building is a palm-house, the glass of which is 30 feet in the air. 
In the second story of the main building is a storeroom and a great 
basin, in whch fertilizer in liquid form is kept. In the building there 
is 10,000 feet of glass. In one bed built on a steel frame, underneath 
which steam-pipes are coiled, there are 4,000 geraniums, which is only 
a part of the supply of this variety. The carnations run up into the 
thousands. There are sweet peas from bushels of seed, and violets of 
all the colors that ever bloomed. In different parts of the roomy 
structure are found snowy oleanders, yellow asters, purple phlox, helio- 
trope, tiger lilies, dahlias, azaleas, coleus, and everything to delight 
the gaze of every one fortunate enough to behold the sight. More than 
a decade ago the officers of the Michigan Central conceived the idea of 
raising enough flowers to enable them to throw in the lap of each 
woman passenger, be she of high or low degree, a boutonniere of cut 
flowers. An employé in uniform bearing a basket filled with the 
favors passes through the train distributing the fragrant bunches. 
The men do not count in this matter, and must be content to see the 
women enjoy the gift. The entire floral department of the road as 
well as the hothouse at Niles is under the charge of John Gipner, an 
experienced florist, who has presided over the department since its 
inception. — Chicago Record-Herald. 


Azrec ExpLoration. — An interesting story of life among the 
Peruvians and the relics of the now extinct Aztec race was told recently 
by G. P. Simpson of Regent’s Park, London, who has travelled around 
the world as a mining capitalist and roamed over the Americas many 
times during the past thirty years. He has just returned from an 
extensive trip through South America, exploring the vast resources of 
that continent of the future. ‘In my travels in the Americas I think 
the most interesting thing I saw anywhere was that part of Peru in 
which the Aztecs originally lived and exerted their influence upon the 
neighboring tribes and nations, until l’izarro finally came in the six- 
teenth century and wiped out their civilization forever. Their remains 
have been explored and thought of now for more than a hundred years, 
and the romance of their rise and fall is still fresh to the tourist, who 
ever first seeks relics of the people the Spaniards conquered. Rising in 
the twelfth century, so it is said, they progressed to a wonderful state 
of civilization, building some of the finest roads in the world, tilling 
the soil and expanding their power constantly by an army that fought 


with bows and arrows. Finally came Pizarro with his mailed soldiers, 
who Christianized the Peruvians with fire and sword. Of course this is 
all old that I have been telling you, older than the peopling of America, 
the story, in brief, of the most advanced primitive people of the two 
continents. The application lies in the fact that when in Peru I saw 
many of those relics which still remain to remind the traveller of the 
tale of long ago. I think that the most interesting and peculiar things 
I saw were the burial relics. Travellers and explorers have sought 
them for so long that it is very difficult to find them now, but along a 
part of the coast not often frequented the party found many evidences 
of the Aztecs. We started to digging one day where we were told by 
the natives that we might find some of the bones of their ancestors. 
Digging away, we found, several feet beneath the sand, bones and 
entire skeletons in a wonderful state of preservation as a result of the 
peculiarly dry soil, there being no rains there. The Aztecs did not 
bury their dead incased in any covering, but threw them into the hole 
that had been dug in this way. More interesting and more expressive 
of veneration were the relics in the shape of pottery which had been 
deposited with the bodies centuries before. There were huge water- 
jars of crude shapes, but neatly carved with some emblem of the trade 
which they had followed in life. In this way, though many genera- 
tions had descended from those who had been buried there, we found 
clear inscription of their calling, of what they did in the world. And 
is not that all that we shall ever be remembered by? What’s in a 
name? Wauchos was the name given to this class of relics. ‘The jars, 
when the individual was buried, were filled with water by his family, 
so that he might not become thirsty on the journey to the other side. 
Legend tells us of the crude sort of religious ceremony that was said 
over the grave, and as I saw those bones and peculiar relics being 
brought out of the grave, I thought how, perhaps hundreds of years 
ago, these bones might have taken part in the life of a time that is as 
crude to us as ours will be centuries hence. But the idea that was of 
greatest interest to me was that of these people realizing that the great- 
est thing to be remembered by was the occupation, what the buried 
really did in the world. Leaving the graves and carrying the relics, 
some of which I have with me now, we came to a part of the old fortifi- 
cation which 600 years ago the Aztecs built to defend themselves against 
the other tribes of the Andes and later against the warriors of Pizarro. 
They were white and bleached, 40 feet high, and wonderfully preserved. 
Over these they had battled with their enemies, at first subduing and 
then subdued. Besides this, we saw the fine roads made by the Aztecs, 
which are as good to-day as they were when they were made. The race 
of the Aztecs has passed away forever now, but there will come a time 
some day, and not so many generations distant, when there will grow up 
a new race to take possession of the wonderful resources of that vast 
region not only in Peru, but Central and South America. I mean the 
United States. The little mean and pettifogger nations will quarrel on, 
commercial interests becoming greater meanwhile, until some day it 
will become necessary for a stronger hand to keep the peace of the 
hemisphere. The United States will control the continent.” — New 
Orleans Picayune. 


VENTILATION OF THE Houses oF PartiAMENT.— Although Dr. 
Arnott and others had expounded the laws of ventilation and the vital 
necessity of their observance, it was not until the Houses of Parliament 
were in course of construction that a systematic effort was made to 
carry out a great scheme of warming and ventilation on scientific prin- 
ciples. Dr. David Boswell Reid had the courage to propose about 
1839 that all the chimneys in the new building should be dispensed 
with, and all the smoke and vitiated air from every room carried into 
towers or shafts in which large furnaces were to cause an upright 
draught. Similar shafts were to convey cold air for dispersion. Un- 
fortunately Dr. Reid was appointed superintendent in 1840 without any 
consultation with the architect, or any arrangements about the. scope 
of their respective dutics. Dr. Reid was to have about a third of the 
building under his special control. Disputes arose, and Joseph Gwilt 
was appointed arbitrator. He came to the conclusion that the fireproof 
character of the building was endangered by Dr. Reid’s vertical flues, 
and he recommended that the architect should exercise his legitimate 
authority, with liberty to call in experts in ventilation and heating. 
Among those who gave their aid were Professor Faraday and Mr 
Goldsworthy Gurney. It was not to be expected that an undertaking 
which opened so inauspiciously should attain perfection. ‘The knowl- 
edge of the diversity of the systems was quite enough to make members 
feel that heating and ventilation were defective and to magnify the in- 
convenience which followed. The reports of the different investiga- 
tions into the subject might be said to form a library. But the knowl- 
edge disseminated in that way has been attended with advantages. 
Few, however, have the courage or the time to undertake a study of 
ponderous blue-books. An abstract or epitome of the volume relating 
to the inquiry of the select committee in 1903 is issued by Messrs. 
Hickson, Ward & Co. In about thirty pages the opinions and conclu- 
sions of a great many experts are given. It is needless to remark that 
the information relates to other buildings as well as the Houses of 
Parliament. The subject is one on which we cannot receive too much 
information, for the vitality, not only of our legislators, but of the 
public in general, largely depends upon the character of the ventila- 
tion which is found in buildings which they occupy even temporarily. 
— The Architect. 





Loss or Heat sy Sream-pipes. — The heat lost by radiation from 
bare pipes containing steam at 100 pounds pressure has been estimated 
by Professor S. P. Thompson to be that of about two tons of coal a 
year for each 10 square feet of pipe-surface. Another experimenter 
has found that eighty-eight per cent of the loss is prevented by the 
best mica covering, but that asbestos covering is much inferior to mica, 
and cements are less effective still. — Exchange. 
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The Blackstone Memorial, Kenwood, Chicago, III. 


S. S. Beman, Architect. 
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ROHITECTURAL 
TION. 


INSTRUC- 





"BOSTON, MASS. 





[ASSACHUSE TIS LN, STITU ITE 
OF TECHNOLOG } 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students. 
2 SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen ano 
students from other colleges to enter third yea 
work 
For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston. Mass 





CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





H ARVARD UNIVERS/T'Y. 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOI 


offers professional courses in Forestry, Engineer- 


ing, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Land- 
scape Architecture, etc. Students admitted by 
examination and by transfer from other Schools 
or Colleges. Approved Special Students admitte 
without examinations. Newand enlarged equip 
ment. For Catalogue avply to the Seervtary. 
J. L. Love, 16 University all, Cambridge, Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. 


? a OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 

Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 

Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT Sr., 

Boston. New York, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Bi ohne Washington, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Quito STATE UNIVERSIT y 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 

President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
the degree of B. Arch. ; alsoa two-year special course 
with certificate. 


MEDFORD, MASS 


Tu: S COLLEGE 


ELMER H. CAPEN, LL.D., 

The college is on a hilltop four miles from Bos- 

ton, combining the advantages of country and 

city. It offers tothe student in all departments 

the best methods of instruction, and the various 

facilities requisite for a thorough education ata 
moderate cost. 





President. 


Departments 
The College of Letters The Engineering Dept. 
The Medical School The Graduate Dept. 
The Dental School The Bromfield Pearson 
The Divinity School School 
The Sumner School 
The Engineering Department 


There are four courses leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science: — 
Civil Engineering Mechanical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering Chemical Engineering 

Descriptive circulars giving requirements for 
admission, details of courses, description of 
buildings, and laboratory equipment, together 
with appointments secured by graduates, mailed 
free on application. Address 

HARRY G. CHASE, Secretary 
Tufts College P. O., Mass 
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A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 

open to draughtsmen and students of any city mod- 
elled on the general plan pursued at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising frequent prob- 
lems in Orders, Design, Archeology,ete. _ 

For information apply to the Secretary of the Com- 
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VW/7A SHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT of ARCHITECTURE 

Offers a professional four-year course in Archi- 
tecture. Admission by examination or by certifi- 
cate or diploma from other schools and colleges. 


Draughtsmen are admitted as special students. 
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Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 








VIINERAL WOOL = 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 











Semples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 


143 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 











Established nearly 40 Years 
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ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 





6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 





The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English id. 
will mail you sample copy. 


stamps and we 


Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issues. 

On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 


12 months. 





PORCELAIN ENAMELED BATHS 


surpass all others in quality, design and durability, and the large number 
of exclusive patterns in which they are made, permits the selection of a 
bath that will harmonize with the decorative treatment of the bathroom, no 
matter how modest or elaborate it may be. 
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Occident.”’ 

Every piece 

and Gold’”’ 
or initials 


others are genuin 


b.psnseer 


guarantee label and 


Plate 101 G 
s our * Green 
has our name “Standard” 


on the exterior. No 


The ‘“‘Occident’”’ 


is the choice of many who desire a sanitary, 
modern equipment without expending more 
than is necessary to provide these most 
essential features. 
in five sizes, with trimmings as shown, also 
with Imperial Waste and Overflow or Bell 
Supply Fittings. 


The “Occident”’ is made 


The exterior finish of the bath is a matter 
worthy of the consideration of every archi- 


The 


had 
“Standard Bath Decorations 


as applied by skilled decorators, with special 
facilities for the purpose, makes the exterior 
as inviting as the interior. 
cost at which we furnish exterior finish 
should cause every bath to be specified with 
one of our factory finishes, 
satisfaction to 
expense and annoyance resulting from the 
application of ordinary paint by unskilled 
hands. 


The reasonable 


thus insuring 


the client, instead of the 


aie Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 
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NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO. 


PITTSBURCH 


We own patents for the Johnson System of Fomepecemne. 
be made fire-proof without the use of steel. 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


Let_us give you estimates. 


BOS 


CHICACO 


Residences and other buildings can 










Traveling and Jib ELECTRIC 
AND 


CRANES anaes 
Send for catalog, dimensions, etc. 


NORTHERN ENGINEERING WORKS 
24 Chene St., Detroit, Mich. 
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CLEANING 


whether given frequently by the careful house- 
maid or strenuously by the zealous janitor, 
does not destroy the original brightness of 


BENEDICT-NICKEL 
SEAMLESS TUBING 


It is “white metal clear through”’ 
no plated surface that 
rubbing 


and there is 
can be worn away by 


All including Seamiess 
Brass and Copper Tubing are de- 


Table Book.” 


products 
scribed in our “ 

BENEDICT & BURNHAM Mea. Co. 

WATERBURY, CONN. 


New York 
253 Broadway 


Boston 
172 High St. 








f OOKS: 
““Door and Window Grilles.” 


104 Plates : 10’ x 1444" 
In Cloth, $7.50. 
In Portfolio, $6.50 


AMFRICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers. 
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“ZINC WHITE 


that painting done with it is more lasting than painting done with white 
lead.’ 


more resistant to atmospheric 


is more oxothermic, and hence very stable and 
influences, so 


J. GiraupD, in Oil and Colourman’s Journal. 


WHITE 


All high grade ready mixed and combination paints are based on 
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together with 
A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 





“The Paint Question.” 
“ Paints in Architecture.” 


Pamphlets valuable to paint consumers mailed free on request : 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


“Topical Architecture” 
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“French Government Decrees.’ 
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“Topical Archilecture 


@ People—both architects and publishers—smiled incred- 
ulously, some years ago, at our belief that we could find 
such demand for a new architectural publication as would 
make it profitable. 


@ We have found such demand, and “Topical Archi- 


tecture,’ instead of succumbing early, as prophesied, enters 
on its fifth year of publication with the November issue. 


@ As the periodical is useful, well worth the money, and 
proceeds on lines different from any other publication, we 
urge you to acquire it under one or the other of the follow- 
ing offers, as we will give for:— 


$3.00 One year’s subscription —Nov. ’03-Oct. ’04. 
5.00 Two years’ subscription—Nov. ’02-Oct, ’04. 
10.00 Complete from beginning to Noy. ’03 [46 issues]. 
12.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’04 [58 issues]. 


( Complete from beginning to Nov. ’03 and either 
{‘Jtalian Renaissance Doorways’”’ or ‘ Door 
and Window Grilles,’’ in portfolio. 


15.00 


( Complete from beginning to Nov. ’04 and both 
. “Italian Renaissance Doorways”’ and ‘‘Door and 
Window Grilles,’’ bound in cloth. 


Nore :—“Jtalian Renaissance Doorways”’ and “ Door and Window Grilles’’ are the 
first two volumes of the Topical Architecture Library and in character, make-up and quality 
conform with the monthly issues of ‘ Topical Architecture”’ itself, but no plate contained 
in either book has been or will ever be published in the periodical: their contents can be 
had only in book form. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers 


238 Tremont Street, Boston 
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Residence of Alfred Marshall, Esq.. Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
PEARSON Nails used throughout 


Pearson Coated Nails 


are offered to Architects and Builders as being a decided 
improvement in this detail of construction supplies. 


For Flooring 


their use saves almost 30 per cent in time by actual working test and once driven they 
hold at least 100 per cent more than any other kind of nails. They draw down quickly 
and easily and the enormous holding power prevents for all time any possibility of 
springing floors. The cost is less. 
and detailed information. 


raver J. C. PEARSON COMPANY tiw'von’ 


BOSTON 











Pearson Coated Nails 
are beyond the experimen- 
tal stage. Their advan- 
tages in the lines of quality 
and economy have never 
Country Life in Amecica been surpassed. 

















Write us at either of our sales offices for samples 
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TO 238 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 











( BRASS 
BRONZE 
COPPER 
STEEL 


Kinnear 


> 


Radiators 


excel in artistic appearance, 
greatest heating surface in 
limited floor space,increased 
efficiency and decreased 


weight. 
Durability 


Guaranteed 


Beautifully finished to con- 
form to any interior decora- 


tion. 


Write for Catalogue No. 5 







KINNEAR-HOOD STEEL CO, 


141 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 













































The Edison Electric Ilvminaling 
Company of Boston has on view 
in itt EXHIBITION DEPARTMENT 
at } and 2 Head Place, much novel, 
useful and interesting electrical appa= 
ratus. 

This Department is open from 9 A. M. to 
5.30 P. M., daily, and visitors are cor= 

dially welcome. 


See the New Telautograph Machine of 
transmitting written messages to any 
distance. 


See the New Edison Storage Battery 





See the New Cooper-Hewitt Mercury 
Vapor Lamp 
and many other illustrations of Elece 
trical development 


Enter from Boylston Street in rear of 
Masonic Temple 
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PITT-BOSTWICK FOLDING GUARD ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON RAILING. PITT-BOSTWICK FOLDING GUARD 
FOR VESTIBULES. FOR WINDOWS. 





The Wm. R. Pitt 


Composite Iron Works 


111 Fifth Avenue 





New York 








WE MANUFACTURE AND MAKE A SPECIALTY OF ALL KINDS OF 








FoLDING GATES AND GUARDS IN STEEL, IRON, BRASS AND 
BRONZE FOR STORE FRONTS, VESTIBULES, ELEVATOR ENCLOS 
URES AND Cars, BANK VAULTS, WINDOWS, BRIDGES, FERRY- 
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ml RORER ON DARANE 
PITT-BOSTWICK FOLDING GATE FOR MARQUEES, WIRE GUARDS AND PARTITIONS, IRON STAIRS, BOWED WROUGHT IRON 


STORE ENTRANCE. SHUTTERS, GRATINGS, LANTERNS, BRACKETS, ANDIRONS, WINDOW GUARD, 
SPECIAL HARDWARE AND ALL ARTISTIC WROUGHT WORK. 


BOATS, RAILWAY CARS, ETC. ALSO RAILINGS, DRIVEWAY AND 





ENTRANCE GATES, WINDOW GRILLES, BANK AND OFFICE 
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, RAILINGS, IRON AND GLASS VESTIBULE AND STORM Doors, 





Estimates furnished upon receipt of 
particulars 





GRILLE OFFICE BAILING. WROUGHT IRON DRIVEWAY GATES. 
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ateliers of Paris. There was a time when he thought he needed a foreign 

ncil. But today the American studies at home in good schools, uses 
Dixon’ s American Graphite Pencils and does wonderfully good 
work. May we send you Booklet 14 J? 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


T HERE WAS A TIME when every young American Architect sought the 
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.. WATER .. “ip 
RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR Cie {| 
PUMPING ENGINES ~ 


If water is required for household use, lawns, 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. 
No danger,as from steam. No complication, 
as in gasolene engines. No uncertainty, as in 
windmills. Prices reduced. Catalogue “B” 
on application. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 















35 Warren Street, New Vork 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
230 Franklin Street, Boston 40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 
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FIRE PROOF 
WIRESGLASS 








ee ee 


Best Concrete Binder and Self-Cenlering wilh Kuhne’s Sheet 
Metal Structural Element for Fire-proof Constrvclion, efc. 


Floors, Stairs, 
Ceilings, 
Partitions, 

} Furrings, 
FSS = Outside Walls, 
Roofs, 












~~ Sidewalks, 
= Trunk Sewers, 
Tanks, etc. 








Patented Jan. 1, 1901, others pending. 


TRUSS METAL LATH CO., Mfrs., 15-25 Whitehall Street, N.Y, 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


STEEL CONCRETE 




















THE STANDARD 
OF QUALITY 


TAPESTROLEA 


Burlaps and Canvases 
always the best for 


WALL DECORATION 


They are made well —the best stock — the purest dyes — superior workmen 
intelligent treatment in every department. 

; TAPESTROLEA is the best wall-covering because it protects new walls, 

prevents cracking, sustains old wall. It is easy to hang and stays hung. It 

always looks well. 

Stock goods (36 inch) in great variety of colors. 

We supply the sample books free, you select the goods. 


An illustrated booklet on TAPESTROLEA sent on application 


| Richter Mfg. Co. 
Beware of cheap and 
worthless imitations of Main Office and Works 


TAPESTROLEA 2 Franklin Ave., Tenafly, N. J. 








We are the originators 








Salesrooms : New York Chicago St. Louis 





Established 1844 


French’s 
Paints and Varnishes 


Highest Standard Attainable 


Write for Prices and Samples 


Samuel H. French & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


mixep RED PAINT 


Guaranteed the cheapest, most durable and 
absolutely the best for Buildings, Structures 
and all work that needs paint. 

MEANS & THACHER, 6-8 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON 


Sole Manufacturers. Sample and prices on request 

















QUICK AND RASY RISING HAND POWER 
BELT POWER AND ELECTRIC 


ELEVATORS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
KIMBALL BROS, CO., 1014 Oth At. 
Councell Bluffs, lows. 
KIMBALL ELEVATOR = 141 Vincent 


\ Cleveland, 0 
New York Office, i 2c edar St. 








The 
W. J. PERRY 
Dumb 


Waiter 
FOR 
Hotels, Restaurants 
Stores, Libraries and 
Private Residences 
Installed very simply and at reasonable cost. 
Manufactured by 
Ww. J. PERRY 
501 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Local agents wanted. Correspondence solicited. 


FOLSOM NEW /lMODEL 
SNOW GUARD 


Specified by leading architects to hold the 
snow on all pitch roofs, entirely obviating all 
chance of injury to life or to the property it 
protects. The only perfect device for this pur- 
pose. For old and new roofs, slate, shingle, tile 
or metal, 








THREE HISTORIC BUILDINGS 
Faneuil Hall 
Old South Church 
- King’s Chapel 
Boston 
Are Pitted with this Snow Guard 


FOLSOM SNOW GUARD CO. 


13 Federal Street BOSTON, Mass. 





—— 
Metal Skylights 
that positively will not leak, drip, sweat or 
burn; self-ventilating. All about them in 


our Illustrated Catalogue —free for the 
asking. Shall we mail it to you? 


E. VAN NOORDEN CO. 
944 Massachusetts Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES 


Perfectly tight under all pressures of steam, oils or acids. 
Warranted to give satisfaction under the worst conditions, 


RECEIVED THE GOLD MEDA AT THE PAN-AMER. 


HIGHEST AWAKD I1CAN EXPOSITION 
Insist on having the genuine, stamped with Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO., 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 
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ASPHALT noors,” 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited 


265 BRoaDWay - - - New York. 








New York Metal Ceiling Co. 
Interior Decorators 


In Steel, Stucco and Enam- 
eled Metal Finishes 


ASK TO SEE ENAMETILE 
A perfect substitute for Encaustic Tiling at abcut 
one-haly the cost 
Main Factory and Show Rooms 
637-541 WEST 24TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Bosten Office, 19 Pearl Street 























CABOT’ S Sheathing & Deafenin g “QUILT”. 


For Heat Insulation and 
Sound Deadening 


In the tests made by Prof. Norton of the Mass. | 
Institute of Technology, for sound-proofing for | 
the New England Conservatory of Music, Quilt 
proved far superior to any other deadener, and 
Quilt construction cost less, weighed less and oc- 


cupied less space than any other. 


Samples and catalogue on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 


Agents at all central points 





BOSTON, [1ASS. 











“MINOR FOUNTAINS,” 


Being No. 3 of a Series of « Architectural Odds and Ends,”’ 


40 GELATINE PRINTS - - $5.00 PER COPY. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO, 











X 





Staircase, American Geographical Society Building Howells & Stokes, Architects 


IRON BRONZE AND BRASS 


RICHEY, BROWNE & DONALD 


Long Island City, N. Y. 








Borden and Review Aves. 











E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Oolorist and Draughteman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New York Olry. 








Conservatories, _ 
Creenhouses, 


Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD 2&2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - = #£=New York City. 














Builders’ Insurance 
FIRE LIABILITY BOND 
Broadest Forms. Lowest Rates 


WILLIAM CURTIS RYAN 
18 Central Street, Boston 
Telephone, 4558 Main 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE 


FINE HARDWARE 


On Exhibition in their 
New and Spacious 


Hardware Store 
4 High, cor. Summer St., Boston 





Unique Reception and Sample Room 
for the use of Architects and their 
clients. 
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Officially Approved and Adopted 
Throughout the Civilized World, as the Standard 
KEASBEY & MATTISON’S | 
™ 85 Per Cent. 7 
ae o + j 
Sectional Mag:nesia Coverings. 
1@-85 Per Cent Magnesia Coverings are the highest priced coverings A 
sold, but the cheapest to buy if you have to pay the coal bill yourself. 
BUY THE GENUINE. 
There are frauds and imitations being offered. 
85 Per Cent Sectional Magnesia Coveriugs. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE J 
|| 
KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY, 
AMBLER, PENNA. } 
Branches in all the principal Cities. All infringers will be held liable in heavy damages. 
K 4 Patent N. 11th and Berry Streets, Brooklyn, New York 
oll % Lock Joint Manufacturers of ARCHITECTURAL METAL 
WORH for BUILDINGS, also 
Staved Columns “HECLA FIREPROOFING” 
Pat d -) 
are particularly well adapted jpenctibcinniaiiaitaiiatg sts: a: i 
for cutdoor use. Many of the we j 
attractive residences shown in | Y 4 
this and other publications are Pal y 
ay £ and hecaeas Work. sd | | (Fi * BEST, oN 
e + ey re | “e = Vea) — 
cabinet de- stn! Y 
Sormits asta Ao, | > FIRE PROOF STAIR TREADS | 
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is only beginning to receive the attention it deserves. The really 
progressive merchant already sees the advertising value of a comfort- 
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systems are avoided and the temperature automatically controlled 
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ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


(TVHE office of Joseph M. Darling, Fal) River, Mass., 
formerly located at 49 Bedford St., has been re- 
moved to 41-49 Bennett Building, 51 N. Main St. 

OHN GALEN HOWARD & D. EVERETT WAID, 
J architects, have dissolved partnership. Mr. How- 
ard is professor of architecture in the Untversity of 
California and will make Berkeley, Cal., his home. 
Mr. Waid will continue the New York practice and 
retain the offices at 156 Fifth Ave. 

TPV\UE new firm of Temple Burrows & McLane has 
opened an office in the Me Manus Building, Daven- 
port, Ia. Messrs. Burrows & McLane have, for a 
number of years, been connected with the architect 
ural department of the University of Illinois. The 
new firm requests that its name be added to the list 
of architects, from which material men take ad- 
dressas, as it is desirous of obtaining late catalogues. 
H. BURNHAM & CO., architects, will on 

D. March 15, 19)4, move their offices ia Chicago 
from 4142 The Rookery, to 1417 Railway Exchange 











Building, corner of Jackson and Michigan Boule- 
varis. Permanent telephone 4145 Harrison. 1471 
WANTED. 

RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT. — Wanted, a man 


JA acquainted with general construction and all- 
around office work. American born preferred. Bacon 
& Huber, architects, Spitzer Building, Toledo, O. 
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WANTED. 
URNITURE DESIGNER.— Wanted, a young, ex- 
perienced furniture designer, accustomed to high- 
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WANTED. 
POSITION. — Wanted, a position by an all-round 
architectural draughtsman. Seven years’ office 
experience. First-classreferences. Address “ East,” 
care American Architect. t.f. 





FOR SALE. 
NEW Williams Typewriter, never been used, 
Lf $100 machine, will sell for $70 cash. Address 
“Typo,”’ American Architect office. t.f. 


TO BE RENTED. 


FFICES located at No. 12 Bosworth St. which 

( were fitted up and have been occupied by Charles 

Brigham, architect. Separate entrance, good light, 

biae-printiag plant and about 1,000 square feet floor 

space; also part services of stenographer and tele- 
phone. Apply on premises te Willard P. Adden. , 
tf. 
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~ BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Reported for the American Architect and Bullding News.) 


[Although a e portion of the busldmmng intelligence 
ie provided by That regular correspondents, the edé- 
tors gramly ue to recewe volmétary information, 
sapecially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RO MORS. 

Allston, Mass.— Ground has been staked out for 
the new Washington-Alleton school buildings. The 
plans by Stickney & Austin show a structure three 
stories high, of brick and stove and to contain 
fourteen rooms. Its cost above the land wil) be 
$115,000. The location is at Brentwood and Athol 
Ste. 

Atlanta, Ga. — G. L. Norrman, 845 Equitable Build- 
ing, is preparing plans for the First Baptist Church 
to be erected at Peachtree and Cain Sts., at a cost 
of $65,000. 

Baltimore, Md.—The Maryland Casualty Co. has 
selected the design of Parker & Thomas for the 
new Office-building to be erected at North and Fay- 
ette Sts. It has been decided to erect a ten-story 
office-building, 40’ x 210’, of an ornate style of ar- 
chitecture. The architects have already submitted 
preliminary sketches, and will work their draught- 
ing department day and night in order to get out 
the detailed specifications tor contractors to make 
their bids. The new building will cost about $500,- 
00. 


William G. Nolting, architect, estimates that 
about $50,000 will be the cost of repairing damage 
to exterior walls of Baltimore court-house. 


Bethlehem, Pa. — The Beethoven Maennerchor, of 
this place, is contemplating building a new concert 
hall, to cost $20,000. 3 

Bettendorf, Ia.— The town council will erect a jail. 

Beverly, Mass. — Rev. J. J. Howard, pastor of St. 
Catherine Roman Catholic Church of Athol, has 
purchased a site in the centre of the town and is 
planning to erect a $40,000 church edifice. 


Boston, Mass.— At a recent banquet of the Y. M. 
C. A. it was announced by Hon. Eugene N. Foss 
that the new building for the Association is to be 
much larger than the present one. He said that 
the site of the structure has been selected, but as 
the deal has not been completed at this time, he 
does not yet care to say where the location will be. 
The new building will cost between $750,000 and 
$1,090,000. A generous amount has already been 
pledged for the construction. 

The Boston Club is negotiating forthe purchase 
of the site of the Methodist Episcopal Charch, on 


Bromfield St., on which they will build a club-| 


house. 


Brandon, Man. — Architect Marshall is preparing 
plans for a two-story and basement club-howse, 
brick and stone, to be erected here for the Brandon 
Club. Cost, $12,000. 

Bristol, Tenn. — The National Bank of this city has 
decided to erect a handsome bank building here, 
which, it is estimated, will cost $90,000. 


Burlington, Vt.—J. J. & J. F. Whalen, of this city, 
will erect a new theatre on the foundation in the 
rear of the Strong Building on Main St., at a cost 
of $60,000. The plans have been drawn by F. L. 
Austin and work on the building will begin at once. 

The trustees of the University of Vermont have 
decided to erect the new medical college building 
on the site of the old structure, which was destreyed 
by firesome monthsage. The work of tearing down 
the ruins of the old structure will be commenced as 
soon as spring opens, and by the time this is com- 
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tak (Advance Rumors Continued.) 


pleted, plans for the new building will have been 
perfected. The new building will be erected at a 
cost of $100,000. 

Cambridge, Mass.— Harvard College may be the 
recipient of a $1,000,000 endowment for a Carnegie 
Library. The University is willing to pledge itself 
to carry out the usual agreement under which all 
Carnegie libraries in this country have been erected; 
namely, that enough money will be raised by alumni 
to ensure the constant care and service necessary 
for sueh an institution. The library at Harvard is 
so large that part of its rich treasures cannot be 
housed anywhere 80 as to be accessible to students. 
Some of the most desirable treasures have never 
been removed from their packing cases, on that 
account. The new structure would hold all the 
libraries connected with the college and the differ- 
ent university schools, including the law school, 
The building would be one of the largest at Harvard. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia.— Plans are under consideration 
for an addition to the Taylor School. 

Plans for a five-story fireproof building to be 
known as the Allison Hotel have been prepared by 
Uehling & Linde, 120 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Cost, $150,000. 


Charlton, Ia.— Plans are being prepared for a two- 
story fireproof building for the county farm, 86/ x 
92/. 

Chicago, Ill. — A three-story apartment-house is to 
be erected in Sheridan Park from plans drawn by 
Architect Frank V. Newall,78 La Salle St. It will 
be constructed of pressed brick and stone and will 
extend over an area of 55/ x 150’. Cost, $45,000. 

It is reported that a large modern twelve-story 
fireproof building is to be erected at 111 to 119 Ply- 
mouth Pl., to be devoted to the publishing and 

| printing business. 

| Cleveland, O.—A power building of ten floors and 

a sixteen-story skyscraper have been planned by 

the Republic Building Co., incorporated at Colom- 

| bus with a capital of $500,000. Work on the power 
building will be commenced as soon as the weather 
permits. The building will be located on land now 
leased on Euclid Ave. close to the business centre, 
and will be designed to accommodate light manu- 
facturing and members of the printing trade and 
the allied industries. Plans are now being drawn 
and it will be a substantial structure, fireproof and 
of heavy material. Plans for the skyscraper have 
not yet been drawn, but land has been secured. 
This building will also be located on Euclid Ave. 





Columbus, O.— The Columbus Savings and Trust 
Co. have leased from the Monypeny estate the north- 
east corner of High and Long Sts., and on April 
15 will commence the erection of a fourteen-story 
building. The structure will be 62) feet by 1874 
feet and will cost $400,000. It will be of the most 
modern construction. The lower floors will be used 
as a home for the bank and the other floors for 
office purposes. The plans for this structure were 
prepared by Architect Packard. 


Corydon, Ia.— The School Board is considering the 
erection of a $12,000 building. 

Davenport, Ia.— At a recent meeting of the School 
Board it was decided to accept the plans of Claussen 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
& Burrows for the new high-school building, pro- 
vided it may be erected within the limit of $175,000. 
The building will be one of the finest in the State, 
the general plans calling for a construction of 
pressed brick trimmed with stone. In case the 
present plans will exceed $175,000 in cost of con- 
struction, it is thought that several of the items 
may be scaled down so as to come within the re- 
quired limit. 

Decorah, Ia.— Plans have been completed by Archi- 
tects Turnock & Obrenstein, of Chicago, Ill., fora 
hotel to be built here. The new structure will 
cover an area of 110’ x 115’, will be three stories 
high, and will cost about $100,000. 

Dover, N. H.— The plans of A. T. Ramsdale, of this 
city, have been accepted for the new High School, 
to cost $50,000. 

East Orange, N. J.—At a meeting of the School 
Board it was decided to recommend the adoption of 
a resolution by the East Orange City Council appro- 
priating $78,000 for the building of the proposed 
school at William St. and Greenwood Ave. 


Elizabeth, N. J.— Rumor states that the Roman 
Catholic Society of this city bas decided to erecta 
hospital here at a cost of $150,000. 

Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. — New buildings involving 
an expense of $150,000 will be erected here this 
summer by the government. A new guard-house, 
new bakery, new oll shed, stables for the band 
quartermaster’s stables, and stables to replace the 
ones burned over a year ago will be among the new 
structures. 

Gloversville, N. Y.—L. C. Holden, 1133 Broadway, 
N. Y. City, has plans for an extension to be erected 
at the Nathan Littauer Hospital, in this city, ata 
cost of $25,000. 

Greensboro, N. C.— It bas been decided to erect an 
$80,000 dormitory at the Normal and Industrial 
College, this city, which will replace the one re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 

Greenwich, Conn. — A handsome private residence 
will be erected here for Edward A. Converse, 139 
Broadway, N. Y. City. The building will be two 
and a half stories high, measuring 60’ x 150’, and 
will cost about $100,000. A two-story stable, 50’ x 
120’, will be erected in connection with the resi- 
dence. The latter will be constructed of stone, 
elaborately finished in hardwood. 

Griane!l, la.— Plans have been prepared by Hallett 
& Rawson, 615 Walnut St., Des Moines, for a $50,- 
000 library building te be erected at the Iowa College. 

Hanover, Pa.— Rumor states that Mrs. Gabriella 
Smith, of this place, will build a beautiful Catholic 
Chureb at Midway, asaburb of Hanover, as a me- 
morial to her brother, the late Vinc-nt O’Bold, of 
MecSherrystown. The church will cost $35,000, and 
will be completed next summer. 

Hudson City, N. J.—An architect has been selected 
and plans are being drawn for a magnificent edifice 
which will replace the present wooden Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Nicholas at Central Ave. 
and Ferry St. The cost will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $100,000. Work, it is expected, will begin 
in the spring. 

Iowa City, Ia.— Butler Bros., of St. Paul, have been 
directed to substitute Bedford limestone for facing 
the federal building, at an increased cost of $2,500. 
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Jersey City, N. J.—Ground has been broken for the 
new Emory M. E. Church at Bergen and Balmont 
Aves. Work on the church will be pushed as 
rapidly as possible. The new building, which will 
cost in the neighborhood of $60,000, is to be com- 





pleted in about a year, and will be one of the finest | 


church edifices in the State. 


Little Rock, Ark.—C. L. Thompson, Arkansas | 


Building, is preparing plans for a five-story brick 
business building, 90’ x 140’, which J. E. Skillern 
will erect on Scott St., between Markham and 2d 
Ste. 

Los Angeles, Cal.— An expenditure of $200,000 is 
contemplated in the erection of an up-to-date hos- 


pitalin thiscity. ‘Ihe new building is to be erected | 
at E. Washington and Trinity Sts. on a lot running | 
through to 20th. The strueture will be 130’ x 180/, | 


three stories and basement. It will be of Classic 


design, the central structure of the Corinthian | 


order and the two ends Ionic. The material used 
will be blue brick and terra-cotta stone. 

Michigan City, Ind.— Plans have been mare by 
Kirehhoff & Rose, architects, of Milwaukee, for a 
building for O. L. Nierner. It will be two-story, 35/ 
x 110’, on concrete foundation, common and pressed 
brick, Bedford stone and composition roof. Cost, 
$25,000. 

Milwaukee, Wis.— The plans of Uehling & Linde 
were adopted ata recent meeting of the Statutory 
Committee on the Schoo) Board, providing that the 
architects would guarantee to keep the cost within 
$58,000. The plans call for a steel and concrete 
structure which will be fireproof throughout. The 
architects guarantee that the cost will not go beyond 
the appropriation. 

Minneapolis, Mion. — Plans are being prepared by 
Bertrand & Chamberlin, arehitects, for the Unique 
Theatre to be erected on Hennepin Ave., adjoining 
the Masonic Temple for J. E. Rogers. It will be 
62/ x 160’, two stories and basement. The front will 
be of ornamental! terra-cotta, iron and plate glaes. 
The cost will be $50,000. 

A new residence is to be erected on Blaisde!] Ave., 
near Franklin, for Mr. Burdick at a cost of $20,000. 
It will be of pressed brick and terra-cotta trim- 
mings. Kees & Colburn are the architects. 


Newport, R. I.—Cahn & Cross, the lessees of the 
Newport Opera-house, who recently purchased land 
on Broadway and Equality Park, have notified the 
occupants of the houses on their property to leave, 
as they intend to start building operations as soon 
as the weather will permit the opening of the 
ground. It is understood that a modern fireproof 
theatre is to be erected on this land, with stores 
and a hall, and that it is hoped to have the place 
completed in time for occupancy in the fall. 

New York, N. Y.—It is reported that Senator Eis. 
berg’s bill, authorizing New York City to appropri- 
ate $1,250,000 to enlarge the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art building has passed the Senate. Not more 
than $590,000 can be spent in any one year. 

The directors of the Manhattan Eye and Ear 
Hospital believe that by selling the property now 
occupied at 41st St. and Park Ave, they would ob- 
tain enough money to purchase a larger site in a 
less valuable location, and have a balance large 
enough to build the greater part of a modern hos- 
pital with at least 100 per cent greater capacity 


| 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
than the present one. “One plan considers using 
the money obtained from the present site for en- 
dowment, which, added to the hospital’s endow- 
ment of $171,000, of which only the income is avail- 
able, would largely defray running expenees in new 
and larger quarters. To this end a year agoa di- 
rector of the hospital and his family offerea $50,(00 
for a building fund on condition that $150 000 n«re 
be raised by January 1, 1904. The friends of the 
institution increased their efforts, and were met 
with a generous response from a wc man who would 
add $50,000 more. Of the $100,000 remaining only 
$15,000 has been raised, and that ineludes a contri- 
bution from every physician on the staff. While 
the time limit has expired, the donors have extended 
their offers, ‘on condition that ground is broken 
within the year for a new bospital.’ The directors 
have accordingly placed the present site on the 
market, and have invited contributions to make 
secure the new building. Failing this, they will feel 
compelled to curtail the work.” 

A press report states that the School Board has 
on band $2,800,000 in the building fund, al! of which 
will be expended on woik now under way. This 
work was delayed by strikes, aiact that will make 
the expenditure in this year about $15,000,000, while 
the new building estimates amount to only $12,000,- 
000. The estimated cost to build on sites under 
way is $5,712,000, and the new buildings for Man- 
hattan to be erected if the money is obtained, are 
to be at Eldridge and Forsythe Stse., Madisen and 
daekson Sts., Kivington and Pitt Sts., No. 238 E. 
47th St., 3d Ave. and 4ist St., Avenue A and ‘9th 
St., 7th Ave. and 119th St. and Ist Ave. and 117th 

t 


Plans have been prepared by Architect David 
Stone for the new business building which is to be 
erected at the northwest corner of Warren and 
Greenwich Sts. for the West Fargo Express Co., at 
present at61 Broadway. ‘The plans show asix-st«ry 
building, measuring 76/ x 92’, of brick and stone and 
iron, to cost about $150,000. Ajl construction work 
and material will be let in one contract. 

A home for the Aged People wil! be built by the 
Society of the Daughters of Jacob at 303 and 304 
Broadway. The plans drawn by Architects Bern- 
stein & Bernstein, 72 Trinity Pl, provide fora 
four-story building, measuring 50’x 1007. The new 
building will be brick and stone construction, and 
will cost about $50,000. 

Architects Clinton & Russell have prepared plans 
for the new 7ist Regiment Armory, whieh is being 
erected at 34th St. and 4th Ave., ata cost of $750,- 
000. It will be the most elaborate structure ever 
erected for military purposes in this city ard it is 
intended to be not only the home of the 71st, but 
the headquarters of a)) the troops in this city. and 
the central station of the Signa) Corps, from which 
it may communicate in time of war or riot. 

Plans for the new theatre which Oscar Hammer- 
stein is to build in 42d St., adjoining the American 
Theatre, bave been filed. It will be a four story 
atructure of brick and terra-cotta. Estimated cost, 
$175,000. 

North Highlands, Ga.— Capitalists in Columbus 
and the North propose building a $250,000 cotton- 
mill here. E N. Clemence, of Columbus, Ga., 
formerly treasurer of the Eagle and Phenix mills 
of that city, is promoting the new enterprise. Con- 
struction work will begin very soon. 

Oakland, Cal.— Architects Fuller & Pitcher, of 
Albany, N. Y , have completed planus for the new 
Young » en’s Christian Aesociation building which 
is to be erected at the corner of 14th and Jefferson 
Sts. in this city at a cost of $200,000. The plans are 
for a six-story and basement brick and stone build. 
ing in the Romanesque style of architecture. The 
association expects to begin work on it in the early 
summer. 

Racine, Wis. — The County Insane Asylum, which 
was burned recently with a loss of $115,000, is to be 
rebuilt without delay. 

Seattle, Wash. — Eitel Bros. will erect a six-story 
building at 2d Ave. and Pike St., the cost of which 
will be $100,000. 

Plane have been filed for the four-story addition 
to the Colman Block in this city, and a permit for 
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SALEM, - OHIO 



















From an Hygienic 
Standpoint 


admit plenty of light and air on all 
sides. From the safety point they resist 
fire, won’t burn. From the protective 
point, the material is heavy gauge 
steel, cut and opened meskes 
without being jointed or interwoven; 
cannot be forced apart, will not sag or 


into 


warp. 
} ra tilionail f ¢0mia? rnd « stimate 
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MERRITT @ CO. 
1015 Ridge Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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J. S. THORN CO. 


Architectural Sheet Metal Works 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Ventilating Sky- 
lights, Fire-proof Window Frames and Sash, and 
Opering Fixtures to operate ventilating sashes. 
Nos. 1223 to 1233 Callowhill Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
the improvement has been issued. The additional 
stories will be built of brick and stone, and will 
cost $150,000. 

Springfield, I1l.— Rumor states that W. J. Bryan 
will erect in this city, as a memorial to his father 
and mother, a library, to cost $25,000. 

St. Joseph, Mo.— The St. Joseph Board of Educa- 
tion will hold a meeting to determine the amount 
of money actually needed to improve the school 
property of the city. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The city authorities and the Wabash 
Railroad are planning to beautify the Laclede Ave. 
entrance to Forest Park by enlarging the present 
bridge over which the Wabash tracks cross the 
main drive. The Wabash officials are willing to 
stand a portion of the expense, which, it is esti- 
mated, will be between $20,000 and $30,000. The 
work will be got under way at once and the bridge 
finished it is expected by the opening of the Fair. 

Story City, Ia —A new school-building to cost $22,- 
500 is contemplated. 

St. Paul, Minn.— The wholesale hardware firm of 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., are contemplating the 
erection of a nine-story warehouse, at a cost of 
about $400,000. 

Syracuse, N Y.—The Wells Brothers Co., of New 
York, has the contract to build the proposed new 
Onondaga County court-house, The stracture will 
be of bulf limestone and will occupy an entire block 
bounded by Montgomery, Cedar, S. State and 
E. Jefferson Sts. It will cost about $1,000,0°0 ex- 
clusive of site. The site bas been cleared and the 
building must be completed in twenty months. 
Excavations will begin at once. 

Viroqua, Wis. —It is stated that Andrew Carnegie 
has offered this city $10,000 toward the erection of 
a public library. 

Walsenburg, Col.— Out of nine bidders a Pueblo 
firm has been awarded the contract for the erection 
of a two-story stone court-house with basement at 
this place. The firm of Friedhoff & Hoefel, of 


Pueblo, were found to be the lowest in their esti- 
mates of the cost of the building. Their bid was 
$42,500. 





EXPANDE 


ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL 





For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 


D METAL 


205, 256 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


COMPANIES *°°™' 











A. C. FaIrRcuiLp, Pres. 


Main Office and Works, Paterson, N. J. 


Gro. H. BLaKEvey, Chf. Engr. 


Boston Office, 31 State St. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
Kolling Mill Company 


J. B. Cooxsr, Sec. and Treas. 


Manufacturers, Contractors and Engineers for all kinds of 


Structural Steel Work for Buildings 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furni 


shed on Application. 
New York OMee, 5 Nassau St. 





MORRIS-IRELA 
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SILVER SAFES 
FOR RESIDENCES 
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ND SAFE CoO. 


64 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON 


FIRE-PROOF SAFES 
HOUSE SAFES 
BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES 
POST-OFFICE SAFES 
RAILROAD SAFES 
VAULT DOORS 
BANKH SAFES 


MORRIS-IRELAND SAFE CO. 
64 SUDBURY ST., BOSTON 


Telephone 557 Haymarket 


























BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Wellesley, Mass.— Pres. Caroline Hazard, of Welles- 
ley College, has announced that the trustees have 
voted to erect a second dormitory of the group 
already begun. The three alumn trustees, Mrs. 
North, Mrs. Thompson and Mrs. Merrill, have been 
appointed a special committee to consult with Presi- 
dent Hazard, Miss Hill and the architect on plans 
for a gymnasium building, which will be begun 
immediately. 


Winthrop, Mass. —- The new house to be erected by 
the Winthrop Yacht Club on the site of the one 
recently destroyed by fire will be a three-story 
frame building. The plans are by Willard M. 
Bacon, 27 Kilby St. It is intended to have the new 
house ready for occupancy in three months. It 
will be complete in every arrangement and will 
cost between $18,000 and $20,000 above the land. 


Worcester, Mass.—The graduates of Holy Cross 
have started the work of raising funds for the pro- 
sed Alma Mater building at the college. The 
uilding is planned to cost about $100,000 and con- 
tain in addition to 100 private rooms, six or eight 
class-rooms. 

Rev. Joseph F. Hauselman, S.J., president of 
Holy Cross College, has announced that the plans 
for the new dormitory submitted by the architect- 
ural firm of McGinnes, Sullivan & Walsh, of Boston, 
have been accepted. The new structure is to be 
called Alumni Hal], and is to be built at an approxi- 
mate coat of $100,000. 





PROPOSALS. 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. ©., March 2, 1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 19th day of April, 1904, and then opened, 
for the construction (except heating apparatue, elec- 
tric wiring and conduits) of the U. S. Post-office at 
Leadville, Colorado, in accordance with the drawings 
and specification, copies of which may be had at this 
office or at the office of the Postmaster at Leadville, 
Colorado, at the discretion of the Supervising Archi- 
tect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Ar- 
chitect. 147% 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C., February 24,1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 30th day of March, 1904, and then opened, 
for furnishing miscellaneous machinery complete in 
place for the U.S. Post-office, Court-house, etc., build 
ing at Chicago, Illinois, in accordance with drawings 
and specification, copies of which may be had at th's 
office or at the office of the Superintendent at Chi- 
cago, Il)., at the discretion of the Supervising Archi- 
tect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Ar- 
chitect. 1472 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Wash , D.C., February 24,1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 6th day of April, 1904, and then opened, 
for the low-pressure steam-heating apparatus, com- 
plete in place, for the U. S. Custom-house, Court- 
house, Post-office, etc., at Memphis, Tenn., in accord- 
ance with drawings and specification, copies of which 
may be had at this office or at the office of the Super- 
intendent at Memphis, Tenn., at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYTAR, 











Supervising Arehitect. 1472 


PROPOSALS. 
CHOOL-BUILDING. 


[At Milwaukee, Wis.) 
The Statutory Committee on School Sites and Plans 
will receive until March 15, 1904, at 10.30 o’clock 
A.M., competitive tketch plans and outline speci- 
fications for the construction and erection of a public 
school building on Cass St., between Pleasant and 
Brady Sts., in the First Ward of the City of Mil- 
waukee. The right is hereby reserved to the City of 
Milwaukee to reject any or all plans and specitica- 
tions that may be submitted. A)] plans and epeci- 
fications must be based upon general requirements 
for echool-houses, as dete:mined by the Statutory 
Committee on Schoo) Sites and Plans, and on file in 
the office of the Board of Schoo) Directors. A copy 
of such general requirements wil) be furnished vpon 
application. CORNELIUS CORCORAN, CHAKLES 
J. POETSCH, H. O. RK. SIEFERT, JEREMIAH 
QUIN, C. 8. OTJEN, Statutory Committee on School 
sites and Plans. 1472 


VHURKCH. 
[At Yankton, 8. D.]} 
Sealed proposals will be received until March 29, 
at 4 P. M., 1904, and be opened at the flice of L. B. 
French, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, for the 
erection of a church building for the Firet Congrega- 
tional Church, at Yankton, 8. D. Plans and speci- 
fications can be seen on file with C. W. Lay, Yankton, 
S. D., or with Turnbull & Jones, architects, Elgin, 
Ill., also at the office of the Builder's Exchange, St. 
Paul. It is the intention to award the contracts to 
the lowest responsible bicder, but the right to reject 
any or al} bids is reserved. Bids will be sealed and 
marked “ Proposals” addressed to C, W. LAY, Sec- 
retary of the Building Committee, Yankton, S. D. 
1474 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., February 25,1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 7th day of April, 1904, and then opened, 
for the low pressure steam heating apparatus, com- 
plete in place, for the U. 8. Court-house and Post- 
office building and extension, Greensboro, N. C., in 
accordance with drawings and specification, copies 
of which may be had at this office or at the office of 
the Superintendent at Greensboro, N. C., at the dis- 
cretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1472 

Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C., February 25,1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 11th day of April, 1904, and then opened, 
for the construction renee ey | heating apparatus, 
electric wiring and conduits) of the U.S. Post-office at 
Champaign, Illinois, in accordance with the drawings 
and specification, copies of which may be had at this 
office or at the office of the Postmaster at Champaign, 
lllinois, at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 

1472 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C., February 25,1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office unti) 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the t4th day of April, 1904, and then opened, 
for the construction (except elevators, heating appa- 
ratus, electric wiring and conduits) of the U.S. Court- 
house and Post-office building at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
in accordance with the drawings and specification, 
copies of which may be had at this office, or at the 
office of the Custodian at Lincoln, Nebraska, at 
the discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1472 
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DYCKERHOFF 





PORTLAND CEMENT 


is made in Germany. When first introduced in the United States, some 
twenty-five years ago, its superior strength, correct chemical composition 
and absolute uniformity were quickly appreciated and placed it above 
all other Cements in the market. The Dyckerhoff brand maintains the 
original superiority ;— its perfection has not been approached by any 
other Cement. : 


FE. THIELE, Sole Agt. 99 John St., New York 














I HAVE 


MONEY 


TO LOAN 


houses, 
kind 
Let me know what you want. 


farms, 
of 


hotels, 


all 
factories, mills, or any other 


in locations, 
real 


estate. 
F. ARMINGTON PEAVY 


Mortgage Broker, Dept. M., No. 100 


Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








PROPOSALS. 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C., February 29, 1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 18th day of April, 1904, and then opened, 
for the construction, including plumbing, heating 
apparatus, electric wiring and conduits, of the U. ». 
Post-office and Court-house at Deadwood, South Da- 
kota, in accordance with drawings and specifications, 
copies of which may be had at this office or the office 
of the Postmaster at Deadwood, S. D., at the discre- 
tion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1472 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., February 23,1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 23d day of March, 1904, and then opened, 
for the installation of two hydraulic lifts in the U.S. 
Post-office at Butte, Montana, in accordance with the 
specification, copies of which may be had at this office 
or at the office of the Superintendent at Butte, Mon- 
tana, at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 

1471 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.OC., February 20, 1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P.M. on the 5th day of April, 1904, and then opened, for 
the construction (except heating apparatus), of the 
U. 8S. Post-office at Yankton, South Dakota, in ac- 
cordance with drawings and specification, copies of 
which may be had at this office, or at the office of the 





Postmaster at Yankton, S. D., at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYTA)R, | 
Supervising Architect. 71 | 

| 


Treasury Departanent, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., February 20,1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office unti! 3 o’elock | 
P.M. on the 4th day of April, 1904, and then opened, 
for the construction of the extension to the U. 8S. 
Post-office at Burlington, Iowa, in accordance with 
drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
had at this office, or at the office of the Custodian at 
Burlington, Lowa, at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. 1471 


OSPITAL. 


{At Whipple Barracks, A. T.]) 
Office Constructing Quartermaster, Whipple Bar- 
racks, Prescott, A. T. Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived here until March 15, 1904, for furnishing 
the labor and materia! for the construction, plumb- 
ing, gaspiping, heating and electric-wiring of brick 
hospital. Plans, specifications and other information 
in this office, and in the offices of the chief Q. M., San 
Francisco, Cal., and Denver, Col., and constructing 
quartermaster, Fort Leavenworth, Kan. CHARLES 
Cc. WALUUTT, JR., constracting Q. M. 1471 


[At Ohio River.) 

U. S. Engineer Office, Wheeling, W. Va. Sealed 
proposals for furnishing and delivering about 37,000 
barrels of American Portland cement for dams Nos, 
13 and 18, Ohio River, will be received until March 
18, 1904. Information furnished on application. 
GEO. A. ZUNN, maj,., engrs. 1471 


ELLS. 
[At Stevenson, Wash.) 


Proposals will be received umtil April 4 for in- 
stalling cells in county jail. A. FLEISCHHAUER, 


+ penal 


1472 
NTONE. 
Ss [At Columbia River, Oregon and Wash- 
ington.) 


U.S. Engineer Office, Portland, Ore. Sealed pro- 
posale will be received here for 240,000 tons (more or 
jess) stone for extension of jetty at mouth of Co- 
lumbia River, Oregon and Washington, until Mareh 
11,1904. Information onapplication. W.C. LANG- 
FITT, maj., engrs. 1471 
ee PLANT. 


{At Atlanta, Ga.) 


Proposals will be received by the undersigned com- 
mittee antil March 25 for furnishing material and 
labor to construct and erect a garbage crematory 
plant for thecity of Atlanta. Specifications and plan 
of ground will be furoished on application to the 
undersigned committee. Address all communica- 
tions to C, W. Strickler, 1026-7 Empire Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. C. W. STRICKLER, et a/., committee, 

1472 
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The Principal Journal of the Architectural Profession and the 


Building Trades. 


Every Friday Price, Fourpence 3 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TO THE UNITED STATES, $6.25 or 26s. 


Offices: Clement’s House, Clement’s Inn Passage, Strand, London, W. C., England q . 


Specimen sent on receipt of postcard 











Iron Stairs 
Store Fronts : 
Balconies 


Grilles 








Railings 


Elevator Cars 





Elevator Enclosures 
and 


Ornamental Iron 


Work for Buildings 


} 
fron Stairs in the N. BE. Conservatory of Music Building } 








Boston, Mass. 


Ornamental Iron Work in the above Building Furnished by ; 


THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY | 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Masonry in Modern Work 


A “PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 4 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 
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BY { 
R. GUASTAVINO - - - Architect. | Price, Paper Cover - - 30 Cents, 
FOR SALE BY THE 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO. } 
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Contracts for 


Church 
Lighting 


Should include an estimate on the system adopted by 





more than 20,000 churches as the best. This system ts 
the development of over forty years’ experience in church 
lighting, and the fact that it has supplanted other sys- 
tems, originally installed but found unsatisfactory, ts a 
good reason for putting in the right thing the first time. 
We make “ The Great Church Light” for its place, 
conditions of size, and proportion of the interior, deter- 
mining the size, character, and relative angles of the 
reflecting surfacs, and the minimum number of lamps 
Sor the required light. We are constantly receiving the 
most commendatory letters from contracting engineers 
who have installed this light. Send measurements, or 
plans, and we will send an estimate free. 


I. P. Frink 


Geo. Frink Spencer, rc 55 1 Pearl Street 
NEW YORK 























Rudyard Kipling 


and 


“Topical Architecture © 


15 Vol f the first | 
12 Nembers of the second j All for $5.00 





On receipt of five dollars we will deliver, carriage paid, a fifteen volume 
set of Rudyard Kipling’s works— cloth bound, pocket-volume size—and will 
send “ Topical Architecture” for one year from date of order. 

AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers 
238 Tremont Street, Boston 
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BIN DIN GCG. 


The Standard Binding of the American Architect is a Cloth binding, which varies in color for the several 


editions, as follows: — 
For the Regular Edition - 


66 ‘* International Edition 


- - - Maroon. 


« ° - Blue. 


The REGULAR EpITIOnN is bound in Semi-annaal Volumes, 
The INTERNATIONAL Epition is bound in Quarterly Volumes. 


The price for binding is $2.90 per volume, Semi-Annual or Quarterly. 


practice will entail an increased charge. 


In every case the Plates are bound all together at the back of the volume to which they belong — the Double 


Plates being mounted upon guards. 


Volumes sent to us for Binding will be treated according to this system, unless instructions of a contrary 


nature are given at the time the work is placed in our hands 


Any variation from our standard 





NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS. 


ARCHITECTS & DRAWING 
SUPPLIES (Repairing of 
Drawing Tool ). 


G. G. LEDDER, 
g Province Court, Boston, Mass 


ARTISTIC WIRE & METAL 
WORKS. 


MORSS & WHYTE, 
75-81 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


ASBESTOLITH. 


SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, 
Room 58. 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


BAIRD’S HAND-MADE 
SILVER CLASS. 
REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 
83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
BLUE PRINTING. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing —. 
38 Broad St., Boston. 


PARKS & JEEVES, 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


BLUE PRINTING (Continu- 
ous.) 
SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. 


A. A. ELSTON & CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


CONCRETE-STEEL CON- 
STRUCTION. 


SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, 
Room 58 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


CONTRACTORS & BUILD- 
ERS. 


McKAY & WOOLNER, 
19 Harvard Place, Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bidg., Boston. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACT- 
ORS 
ERICKSON ELECTRIC EQUIP- 


MENT CO., 
280 Devonshire St., Boston. 


FIRE-EoCAPES. 


STANDARD FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG 
co., 
120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


LAUNDRY DRYING 
MACHINERY. 
CHICAGO CLOTHES DRYER 


WORKS, 
136-138 West 24th St., New York. 


LEATHER BELTING. 
SHULTZ BELTING CO., 
114 High St., Boston, Mass. 
MARBLE DEALERS. 
COLUMBIAN MARBLE 
QUARRYING CO., 


(Branch Office.) 
| 186 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





MASONS AND BUILDERS. 


MORRILL & WHITON CON- 
STRUCTION CO., 
35 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


‘MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 


HARRY ELDREDGE GOODHUE, 
23 Church St., Cambridge, Mass. 


MODELLING AND ORNA- 
MENTAL PLASTER. 
SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING CO., 
351 Cambridge St., Boston. 


ORNAMENTAL PLASTER- 
INC, 


HERBERT FOWLE, 

43 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 
ROBEY-FRENCH CoO., 


34 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Cameras. 


PHOTOCRAPHY. 


LEON E. DADMUN, 
169 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
E. PERCY OLIVE, 
44 Washington St., Boston. 
Tel. 1333-3 Richmond. 


N. L. STEBBINS, 
132 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 


PLASTERERS. 


GALLAGHER & MUNRO CoO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


PORTABLE OVENS. 


H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 
224 State St., Boston, Mass. 


ROOFING DUCK. 


C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
234 State St., 
Boston, Mase. 


SASH CORD. 
SILVER LAKE Co., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 
SEAM-FACE CRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 


Park Row Building, New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 


STABLE FIXTURES. 


BROAD GAUGE IRON STALL & 
VANE WORKS, 


53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 


STONE CARVING AND MOD- 
ELLING. 


HUGH CAIRNS, 
48A Sudbury Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONES. 


S. H. COUCH CO., 
167 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


TILES & FIREPLACES, 


GEORGE E. CRAWLEY & SON, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bidg., New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 


Professional 
Ethics. 


The following ... 
| « - e CODE OF ETHICS... 


oe 2 





se 

i Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk Best Standards of Practice, and 

AD Recommended to its [embers by 

“i 


the Boston Society of Architects, 
| WA se ese eee eee 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 4, 
- « 1895. .- 


Section 1. No Member should enter inte 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

Sgcrion 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

« 

SecTION 3. No Member should be a party te 
a building contract except as “owner.” 

+. 

Section 4. No Member shon'd guarantee an 
estimate or contract by personal bond. 

* 

SECTION §. It is unprofessional to offer draw. 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

+ 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Secrion 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority o 
a professional journal. 

. 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

. 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt te 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

+ 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 


* 

Section 13. No Member shall compete ip 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work 

* 


SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

+ 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

SgcTion 16. A Member should so conduct his 

practice as to forward the cause of profes 

sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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